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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


“ Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all.”— 
Tennyson. 


* * 


“Ty,” says an agricultural paper in a curious 
computation, ‘‘ there was but one potato in 
the world, a careful cultivator might produce 
ten millions from it in ten years, and that 
would supply the world with seed again. 

* * 

Lurusr believed in witches. In his folio 
dictionary Johnson defines a witch, ‘‘ A woman 
given to unlawful arts.” 

* * * 

He Meant “ Axias.”—Mrs. Honk (looking 
up from the county newspaper) :—** How does 
it come that the swindler they've got in jail in 
town has two names? ‘The paper calls 
him, in one place, Bill Johnson, and, in 
another, Walter St. Elmo.” Farmer Honk : 
‘Oh! Johnson is his real name; the other is 
his Ananias.” 


* % 


* 

Corrzz was Balzac’s sole stimulant. His 
first as well as his last story was written under 
the inspiration of black coffee. 

* * * 


Sie AsTLey Cooper, the great surgeon, who 
in 1815 made £20,000 in fees, and who, slaving 
at his profession twelve hours daily, said he 
could digest anything but “sawdust,” drank 
two tumblers of water at dinner, and two 
glasses—never exceeding them—of port wine 


afterwards. 
; * * 


‘THEY (objectors) say that women do not 
seek for the sphere and freedom we ask for 
them, and would not use it! If the bird does 
like its cage and does like its sugar, and 
will not leave it, why keep the door 
so carefully shut? Why not open it a 
little, if only a little? Do you know there 
is many a bird will not break its wings against 
the bars, but would fly if the doors were open. 
Then they say, ‘If women have this liberty you 
ask for them they will be found in positions for 
which they are not fitted!’ If two men climb 
one ladder did you ever see the weakest any- 
where but at the foot? The surest sign of fit- 
ness is success. The weakest never wins but 
where there is handicapping. Nature left to 
herself will as beautifully apportion a man’s 
work to his capacities as long ago she graduated 
the colours in the birds’ breasts. If we are not 
fit you Bie us to no purpose the right to 
labour; the work will fall out of our ands 
into those who are wiser.”—“' The Story of an 


African Farm.” 
* * 


To BE Exprcrep.—‘ Systematically dis- 
courage any individual or class from birth to 
death, and they learn in nine cases out of ten to 
acquiese in their degradation, if not to claim it 


| a8 @ crown of glory.” —Higginson. 


* * * 


MR. AND MRS. GLADSTONE. 
Wirnovr in the least degree invading the sacred 
domain of a great man’s private life, it may be 
said that no marriage could possibly be more 
happy than that of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 
The pair were young together, became mature 
together, and grew old together. I do not 
merely mean to say that they passed their lives 
in the same dwelling, but what I do mean to 
say is that they were always thoroughly 
together in purpose and in spirit, in heart, and 
in soul. There never could have been a wife 
more absolutely devoted to her husband and 
to his cause than Mrs. Gladstone. There was 
something unspeakably touching, even to mere 
casual observers like myself, in the tender care 
which she always lavished upon him—a care 
which advancing years seemed rather to increase 
than to diminish. One was reminded sometimes 
of the saying of Burke, that he never had an 
outside trouble in his life which did not vanish 
at the sight of his wife when he crossed the 
threshold of his home. 

Justin McCartuy, M Po 
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one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
' Christ,” she engaged in ragged school teaching, 
| temperance work (it needed more courage forty 
' years ago to be a total abstainer than now), 
|rescue work for fallen girls, and similar 
Ee ee ee eg sass endeavours occupied her time and energies, not 

a fitfully, but with a whole-hearted earnestness 
«On Monday morning, February 28th, Mrs. T. H. ' which astonished her friends and relatives and 
Wells, of Milestone House, Upper Denmark : compelled them into the same service. 


MRS. T. H. WELLS. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


‘* Yet in these ears, till hearing dies, 
One set, slow bell will seem to toll 


Association for the Abolition of State Regula- 
tion of Vice by holding a meeting at her house, 
when a committee was formed, and she was 
appointed secretary. We must remember that 
in her husband Mrs. Wells had a great helper 
in this work; his generosity in furthering all 
her plans, and his willingness that their home 
ehould be used for re-unions of any kind was a 
great encouragement to her. 


Hill, passed away, after nine 
days’ illness from influenza 
and pneumonia. 

To a dear daughter who 
stood by her bedside on that 

-early morning she said: ‘‘ Raise 
the blinds, that I may see thé 
first dawn of light.” Erelong 
the dawn of an eternal day 
shone on her, even “ the glory 
of God, and the light of the 
Lamb”; calmly and peacefully 
-she slept the sleep of Christ’s 
beloved. Thus, almost sud- 
-denly, closed a beautiful life, a 
‘life with a strong personality, 
possessing a wonderful power 
‘for good, a life courageous in 
upholding righteousness, and 
ever so full of compassion for 
the weak, the oppressed, the 
downtrodden, that all the 

. strength of her nature went 
forth in work for the redress 

- of these. 

Emily Wells was the third 
daughter of Joseph Young, of 
Luton, Chatham. She was 
born March 8th, 1886. On her 
father’s side she was descended 
from one of Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides; on her mother’s from 
the Huguenots. She made no 
boast of birth, though truly of 
such an ancestry she might be 
proud. The principle of her 
life was based on those lines 
‘of Tennyson— 

“Tis only noble to be good. 


Kind hearts are more than 
coronets, 


And simple faith than 
Norman blood.” 

When a child of six years old, while walking 
in the busy}High-street of her native town, she 
left her nurse’s side to separate two boys who 
were fighting. One boy was much bigger than 
the} other, and a crowd stood round to watch 
the fight. In her white muslin frock and 
tippet this dear little girl pressed into the 
midst, and clinging to the smaller boy she 
pushed him out of the reach of his antagonist, 
and by the power of standing by the weaker 
one restored peace. This was a prophétic 
action. 

Year by year this beautiful character was 
moulded/for the Master’s service. A refined and 
poetic nature, she needed the strenuous will, 
the vigour of mind and body which dis- 
tinguished her, and which fitted her for the 
work which she commenced in her young 
womanhood. Taking for her motto, ‘‘ Bear ye 


The minute book of the 
Camberwell Branch Associa- 
tion is before the writer; 
the record of hard work, of 
numerous petitions sent to 
the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons, with 
signatures varying in number 
from 200 to 700, all tell the 
same impressive story of 
unflinching endeavours. 


Mrs. Wells had many true 
hearts for able helpers, but 
her work was to convince 
and enlighten every individual 
thoroughly as to the crying 
need for this Repeal before 
she took their signatures. 
She was undaunted: she 
visited clergymen of the 
Church of England, and minis- 
ters of the Free Churches; 
she never gave up one of the 
latter without bringing him 
to her way of thinking. When 
Sir James (then Mr.) Stansfeld 
won the great victory of 
Repeal, March 16, 1886, Mrs. 
Wells did not slacken her 
interest. She joined the 
International Federation for 
the Total Abolition of State 
Regulation of Vice, attended 
its conferences both at home 
and abroad, and in these 
later days sorrowed at the 
threatened revival of the C. D. 
Acts. Onher writing table after 
her death was found a petition 
against the Indian Cantonment 
Acts, only partly filled, just 

Mrs. T. H. WELLS. folded by her busy hands to be taken up again 

Thus early she developed that strong , 0 the morrow, & morrow that never came to 
characteristic which made her a leader of her. The degradation of her sisters, whether 
others ; she had a most winsome way of lead- | in India as victims ot unrighteous law or as 
ing. Who that ever heard the caressing tones infant wives or widows, or whether in England 
in which she pleaded the cause that was dear oppressed by man-made laws, stirred her com- 
to her heart could resist her appeals or stand passionate nature ; hence she was a vigorous 
aside from acting and thinking as she did ? advocate for Woman's Suffrage, and aided and 

Some years after Mrs. Wells’ marriage, Mrs. abetted all who were in favour of this move- 
Josephine Butler awakened the great interest | ment. The Woman's SicnaL she strove in 
of her life. She gave all her sympathetic every way to circulate, because, she said, it was 
energies in working for the repeal of the the woman’s friend. 

C.D. Acts. Sir James Stansfeld, [Frederic One interesting feature of Mrs. Wells’ work 
Wheeler, Mrs. Josephine Butler and others among women was her mothers’ meeting, 
rejoiced in her untiring energies and the which she held during the last 12 years in 
material help she gave in bringing about the Waterloo Street Mission. Here she gathered 
great result for which they laboured. week by week about 100 poor women from a 

November 10th, 1881, Mrs. Wellsinaugurated membership of 157. She knew and visited 

the Camberwell Branch of the Ladies’ National each mother, the griefs of many a broken heart 
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and almost crushed-out life she shared, raising] MONTHLY REPORT OF 
them from despair and giving them a fresh THE at AND|% ty: 


start by her ready generosity. 

During several successive summers the mem- 
bers of this mothers’ meeting were invited by 
Mrs. Wells to a garden party in her beautiful 
grounds. It was a gala day for them. Mrs. 
‘Wells pressed into her service for their enter- 
tainment all the members of her family, her 
servants, her friends, and the ladies who helped 
at the weekly meetings. Long tables were 
spread beneath the shady trees, loaded with 
fruit, flowers and all good things, and a hearty 
welcome given by the host and hostess to their 
guests made all go merrily. In the evening 
the sons and daughters of the house discoursed 
sweet music, Mrs. Wells gave an earnest address, 
and Mr. Wells’ “silver hand-shake” at the close 
sent many a poor woman home with a light 
heart. Truly, this was bidding guests to a 
feast in the spirit of the Master; may others 
follow the happy example. 

At the memorial service which was held for 
Mrs. Wells at Camberwell Green Congregational 
Church, in the presence of 600 mourners, the 
most touching feature was a large company of 
these poor women, many with babies in their 
arms. Amid sobs and tears they rose to touch 
the coffin as it passed up the aisle, remem- 
ean the loving kindness of their best earthly 

a 


The Rev. Thomas Hooper paid a gracious 
tribute to the “rare and rich soul” who was 
mourned for that day, to her unceasing work in 
all the various organisations of her own church, 
and to her influence and help in the Congrega- 
tional Churches in the district, “a firm 
supporter, a devoted helper.” 

After the ceremony, the beloved remains were, 
by the departed’s own wish, cremated, prior to 
the interment of the ashes with those of a 
dearly-loved son, whose death occurred rather 


more than two years ago, and who was cremated 


by his mother’s wish. She was much in favour 
of cremation, holding it to be the cleanest and 
most beautiful method of disposing of the body 
in its final rest. 

None can estimate the influence Mrs. Wells 
exerted among her immediate friends. Since 
her death letters from varied sources bear 
testimony to generous deeds unostentatiously 
bestowed, and to wise counsels in seasons of 
trial and perplexity. 

Many pleasant memories gather around the 
days spent in the charmed circle of Mrs. Wells’ 
home—her sunny nature, her vivacious presence, 
her ready tact in making all about her happy 
and at their ease. We remember her as wife 
and mother, as sister and friend, but we will 
not lift the veil, nor reveal how deeply these 
mourn their beloved one. We recall her 
executive ability which made the wheels of 
domestic life run smoothly and retained the 
faithful service of those who came to her in 
their youth and rose to positions of responsibility 
in her household. 

The secret of Mrs. Wells’ power rested in her 
consecrated life. The morning hour of prayer 
when she gathered her family and her servants 
around her, and poured out her soul before God 
for help for them and herself gave her the 
strength she needed. Her trust was in God. 
She fought a good fight, she finished her course, 
she kept the faith. 


‘God calls our loved ones, but we lose not 
wholly 
What He hath given ; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as 
truly 
As in His heaven.” 


WESTERN SOCIETY FOR 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
FOUNDED 1872. 


Tus object of the Society is to obtain the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise for Women on the same 
conditions as it is or may be granted to men. 
The Society seeks to achieve this object :-— 
-1, By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 
in all parts of the country. 

2. By holding public meetings in support of 
the repeal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. 

8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. C 

Treaswrer—Mrs. Russel Cook. 

Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Mrs. Cuartes Baxrer, Secretary, Central 
Office, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria-street, 
8.W. Subscribers are entitled to receive the 
Annual Report and copies of all literature. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


SPECIAL ORGANISATION FUND. 
The following donations have been received 
since last month’s report :— 


Miss Ash... sins 

Mrs. Conybeare Craven 

Mr. and Mrs. Dowson (Not- 
tingham) ... wes se 


BILLS BEFORE PARLIAMENT. 

. As we expected, the Bills down for March 2nd 
and 9th were not reached on their respective 
dates. They are now put down for June 15th as 
first and second order. At such an advanced 
stage of the Session there is little probability 
that anything more will be heard of them this 
year. 


The Annual Meeting of the Central Council 
will be held this year at The Women’s Institute, 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, §.W., on March 12th. 
The General Meeting of the Society will be 
held later in the year. Preliminary notices, 
full particulars, &., will be sent to members of 
the Society in due course. 


MEETING AT ISLINGTON. 

A well-attended meeting in favour of extend- 
ing the parliamentary suffrage to women was 
held on March 17th, in the Great Hall of the 
Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway. 

Mrs. Wynford Philipps presided. She reserved 
her address till the end of the meeting. 

Mr. B. L. Cohen, M.P. for the constituency, 
moved a resolution in favour of the principle of 
‘Woman's Suffrage. He had the cause, he said, 
very deeply at heart, having taken a keen 
interest in it for twenty-five years, and since 
entering Parliament he had worked for it to the 
utmost of his power. He was not dissatisfied 
with its present position or with the progress it 
had made during the last two or three years, 
but he believed that position would have been 
still more favourable had not mistakes been 
made in the way in which the movement was 
conducted. A certain amount of satire had 
collected round the phrase ‘“‘ women’s rights,” 
and some people were alienated by it. He 
himself preferred to talk of women’s wrongs, 
and he thought it was a wrong to subject the 

1 larger portion of the human race to a disquali- 
k 
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fication which had no foundation in justice or 


uity. 

Mr. A. M. Torrance, L.C.C., seconded the 
resolution. He considered the question one of 
pure justice ; he could only wonder why it had 
been so long delayed. He trusted that it 
might be settled apart from party politics. He 
rejoiced to be present to give his support to a 
cause that was so deserving. 

Miss Florence Balgarnie, in an eloquent 
speech, urged that the question was based on 
justice. Those who had to pay the taxes 
should have a share in electing those who 
spent them, and those who had to obey the 
laws should have a share in making them. 
She believed that when women were trusted 
they would take an active interest in politics, and 
would rise to a higher level. Women, even before 
they had received the vote, had done much to 
educate and prepare themselves for its exercise. 
It was useless for women to organise for 
reforms until they got the constitutional weapon 
of the Parliamentary Franchise. Two hundred 
and fifty years ago a procession of women went 
to the House of Commons to ask for this and 
were not deigned an answer, save this from Mr. 
Pym, “ Repair to your homes and turn petitions: 
into prayers for the men,” and that lesson had 
been taught us from earliest days. Women 
who had been entrusted with the municipal 
votes had, however, rallied to the polls in recent 
years. The question of the Parliamentary 
Franchise for women last year was carried, on 
second reading, by a majority of 71, though 
later the women’s interest had to give way to 
“Verminous Persons.” Public opinion of the 
average person is the power that will ultimately 
carry us to victory—for it is based upon justice 
—those who pay should elect those who have 
to spend, those who obey those who make the 
laws. Woman asks for justice on these logical 
grounds, and it is for their opponents to defend 
their position. Arguments of unfitness and apathy 
apply equally to men, who, whilst refusing us 
the right of voting, yet through their asso- 
ciations, send numbers of women out to tell 


1 men how to vote at election times. Women 


were educating themselves, and abroad had 
proved their fitness to exercise the Franchise. 
Moreover, looking into our own history, we see 
it is only as a section of the people is enfran- 
chised that the wrongs of that section are 
redressed. The State needed women as much 
as women needed the vote to help on all 
reforms. 

Mrs. Stanbury, Secretary Women’s Local’ 
Government Society, supported the resolution 
and said:—This simple right of citizenship: 
became more and more important. Indifference 
and apathy were more difficult to get over than 
conscientious objection, for this might come 
from a growing mind. The only way to fit 
people for the use of power was to throw upon 
them responsibility. 

The resolution was carried with three dis- 
sentients. 

Mrs. Wynford Phillips said the fact of there 
being those three unconverted only, showed the 
slow, gentle, irrefutable argument of time. 
Men sometimes say, ‘We don’t want you 
political,” but women are political, and none 
coufd help it, and would it not be better to be so 
in a constitutional way? Women have always 
been allowed work: they might be nurses, not 
doctors; they might study and pass examina- 
tions, but the degree was refused them ; they 
might do hard election work, but no vote. Can 
man be proud of that state of things? The 
more women went into politics the more 
questions will be lifted above party. As 
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-¢o married unhappiness being caused by 
women’s vote, Mrs. Phillips said if people 
wanted to quarrel they would. Practical action 
was based upon ideals, as ‘he had the 

of ten, because his heart was pure.” 
She claimed the suffrage for women on the 
ground of human rights for human beings, and 
ghe considered women had proved their ability 
to use it well. — 

A vote of thanks to the chair and speakers 
terminated a most successful meeting. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the 
members of the East Islington W.L.A., who 
not only rendered valuable assistance in getting 
up the meeting, but have contributed towards 
‘the expenses. 


MRS. FAWCETT 
-Contributes an article to the Outlook, in which, 


after recapitulating the recent history of the |’ 


Suffrage movement, she says :— 

“No one who knows anything of Parlia- 
mentary procedure, or the immense diffi- 
culty which besets the carrying of any 
contentious Bill by a private member, 
can expect that such a change as’ Woman’s 


‘Suffrage could really be carried into law except 
What -private 


as a Government measure. 
members can do is to take all available means, 


either by Bill or by resolution, to bring the 
subject before the House as the surest way of 
“bringing it before the country. In this way 
educated. Persons and 
-arguments on both sides are weighed, and the 
man in the street forms a judgment upon their 
Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke, and Sir William Harcourt are among 
the most prominent champions of the exclusion 
of women from representation ; their names, as 
well as what they say, are weighed as against 


public opinion is 


relative value. 


‘the names and arguments of Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour, and Sir Edward Grey. When, 


‘through this process of education, public opinion 
becomes ripe for legislation, we may expect to 


see a Woman’s Suffrage Bill become a Govern- 
‘ment measure. 


‘We can generally depend upon Mr. Goldwin 


‘Smith to earn full marks for a combination of 
‘ignorance and passion on the subject of 


Woman’s Suffrage. He has hazarded the sug- 


-gestion that the Liberals lost the York election 


because they carried a Woman’s Suffrage reso- 


lution at their Derby meeting. He ought to 


have known that the National Union of Con- 


servative Associations and other representative 
Conservative gatherings have carried Woman's 
‘Suffrage resolutions twelve times in the last ten 


years. Moreover, if this resolution cost the 
Liberals York, why did they win so handsomely 
in Cricklade and Pembrokeshire ? 

“T quote Mr. Goldwin Smith because he is an 
able man, and ‘because he gives an example of 
the wild and whirling worgs and absolutely 
‘trumpery arguments made use of by our oppo- 
nents. We look to statements of this kind as 
-@ means of forming public opinion. The jury 
who will have to give the final verdict in this 
matter are the’present electors of the country: 
‘and they will discount arguments backed by 
‘ignorance and inaccuracy. 

“To give one more. illustration: our chief 
-opponents in the press habitually write of the 
proposal to allow women householders to vote 
‘for Members of Parliament as if it were one 
that could only be supported by criminal 
lunatics; and if there are a few eminent 
politicians who appear to be exceptions to this 
rule, it istasserted that they are influenced by 
party motives, and are willing to destroy their 
-country for the sake of a parliamentary majority, 
or they are weak-kneed candidates who will 


promise anything and everything in order to 
conciliate during a contested election a group 
of possible supporters. But what are the facts ? 
If we leave politicians out of account altogether, 
Woman’s Suffrage has received the public sup- 
port of men second to none in moral 
and intellectual distinction. 
to give the names of the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, of his predecessor, 
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material parts, all the framework of the State 
have been constructed by and are maintained 
and preserved by the labour of men. Every- 
thing that enables us to enjoy & high state of 
civilisation is due to the labour of men. With- 
out roads, railways, buildings, docks, ships, and 
innumerable other works of men, where would 
our civilisation be, and where our need of 
Parliament and Parliamentary electors? The 
arts and sciences on which we pride ourselves 
as evidences of our civilisation could not exist 
without the material surroundings which the 
hands of men have raised for the convenience 
and comfort of the community. 

“ Our commerce—the source of our national 
wealth—practically all depends on the work of 
men. Men have made the Empire, and men 
now continue to make, maintain, and defend it. 
Conceive, if it be possible, the sudden and 
simultaneous destruction of everything made 
by the hands of men, and what would remain ? 
And what need would there then be of a Parlia- 
ment and of Parliamentary electors? Men, 
therefore, having made the State, men now 
continuing to make, to maintain, and defend 
the State, are entitled to govern it. 

‘‘T ghall be asked, perhaps, have women 
then no functions? Certainly they have; but 
as the leaders of the Woman’s Suffrage move- 
ment appear to be thoroughly ashamed of the 
most honourable and most important of them, 
this is a branch of the subject I do not think it 
desirable to discuss.” 

Mrs. Fawcett has undertaken’ to write a 
reply, from which extracts will appear in due 
course. 


I am able 


Archbishop Benson, of the late Bishop of 
Durham (Lightfoot), of Cardinal Vaughan, of 
Bishop Cowie, the Primate of New Zealand, of 
Dr. Cameron Lees, Dean of the Chapel Royal 
of Scotland, of Bishop Philipps Brooks, of the 
Chief Rabbi,.of Dr. Clifford, and of Dr. James 
Martineau, as a few chosen among many men 
eminent for high character and vigorous intel- 
lect who have supported Woman's Suffrage. 
These men are not unprincipled politicians 
ravening for a majority; they are men who 
have studied social and political problems 
chiefly from the ethical and religious point of 
view. They support Woman’s Suffrage, as one 
of them has said, because they believe that 
wise legislation can only proceed from a large 
mass of social experience, and until the special 
contribution to this experience, which is 
gathered around and stored within the life of 
women, is welcomed to its place, there may be 
expected many a needless acquiescence in 
remediable wrongs, and the continuance of 
low standard of national ethics.” 


MR. RADCLIFFE COOKE, M.P., 
has made a lengthy reply, in which he con- 
tends that the majority of the M.P.’s who vote for 
Woman's Suffrage “in private denounce it,” and 
excuse their vote by saying that they are ‘the 
victims of importunity.” He continues :— 

“IT base my main objection to Woman's 
Suffrage on a different ground from that usually 
taken. Representation no longer now follows 
as a consequence of taxation. We have given 
votes to men who, if they do not consume 
excisable articles, as beer and tobacco, need 
contribute nothing to the national revenue. 
Nor is property now an essential qualification 
for the granting of a vote, since we have the 
service and the lodger franchise, which may be 
possessed by persons owning no land, no houses, 
and not a stick of furniture. All we require of 
the voter of full age and sound mind is an 
indication that he has for the time being some 
kind of fixed position from which we may infer 
that he is not a mere waif and stray, but a 
person with a sufficient concern in the affairs of 
the community to entitle him to a voice in the 
choice of those who are to make laws for and 
govern the community; that, in short, he has 
some interest in some place for some time. 

‘‘ When we have arrived at this conclusion 
and see that, if we except the plural and the 
University Vote, both clearly anomalies, all 
men, whatever their diversities of intelligence 
and wealth, are, as voters, placed on precisely 
the same footing, we must acknowledge that the 
arguments founded on the injustice of giving 
votes to poor ignorant men, and withholding 
them from intelligent and wealthy women who 
pay rates and taxes, are unsound. 
‘‘ Men are given the right to a share in the 
selection of members of the body by which the 
country is governed and its business transacted 
because it is by men alone that the country is 
made such as it is, and is maintained as it is. 
We need a system of government because of the 
complexity of those business and social relations 
at home and abroad which go to make up, and in 
fact do constitute, what we call civilisation. All 
matters that require management, all the 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the death of Mrs. 
Russell Carpenter, president of the Bridport 
(Dorset) Suffrage Society, who died on March 
Qnd. Mrs. Carpenter has been a subscriber to 
our Society for many years, and was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Woman’s Suffrage 
cause. 
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Boys at Homs.—One way of mitigating or 
alleviating the servant difficulty has seemingly 
been overlooked, but it is time it was taken up 
as the correlative of Mr. Peacock’s endeavours 
to have the boys taught sewing in the State 
Schools. Why should boys not be taught to be 
tidy and to do small services for themselves 
just as girls are? Even sensible women are 
often very foolish in the upbringin of their 
sons. These are allowed to litter the house 
with their books and playthings, their sisters or 
the servants being expected to tidy up after 
them. They are not expected to set a plate for 
themselves or get the bread out of the cupboard, 
if they are hungry, and are allowed to make 
work in a way that girls would be sharply 
reprimanded for. Why should mothers be so 
ready to expect boys to be untidy? Why 
should a boy with a good appetite be ashamed 
to wash the dishes he has used? Why should 
a man who spends his days measuring out 
stuff for women’s petticoats consider it deroga- 
tory to his dignity to make his bed or sew on & 
button? And why should one who sits all day 
cross-legged, stitohting at a woman’s habit, be 
unable to make a cup of tea or grill a chop ? 
As a matter of fact, with men as with women, 
it is usually the most intelligent, even the most 
intellectual, who are best at house work and 
house management.— Melbourne Sun. 


*  * * 


CHEERFULNESS. — Every humai. sv.row oF 
infirmity that makes its appeal to us is a new 
chance for us to do a beautiful thing, to grow 
in Christlikeness. Every new burden of care 
rolled upon us, demanding self-denial, sacrifice 
or service, carries in it a new blessing for us, if 
only we will accept it.—J. R. Miller, D.D. 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 
, CRAFT’S 
“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 
CHAPTER IX—continued. 

Or THe Pgryicious EFrects WHICH ARISE 
FRoM THB UnnaTuraL Distinctions Estas- 
LISHED IN Socrzty. 

In the superior ranks of life every duty is done 
by deputies, as if duties could ever be waived, 
and the vain pleasures which consequent idle- 
ness forces the rich to pursue appear so enticing 
to the next.rank that the numerous scramblers 
for wealth sacrifice everything to tread on their 
heels. Women, in particular, all want to be 
ladies. Which is simply to have nothing to do, 
but listlessly to go they scarcely care where, for 
they cannot tell what. 

But what have women to do in society, I may 
be asked, but to loiter with easy grace ? Surely 
you would not condemn them all to suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer! No. Women 
might certainly study the art of healing, and be 
physicians as well as nurses. And midwifery, 
decency seems to allot to them, though I am 
afraid the word midwife in our dictionaries will 
soon give place to accouchewr, and one proof of 
the former delicacy’of the sex be effaced from 
the language. 

They might also study politics, and settle 
their benevolence on the broadest basis ; for the 
reading of history will scarcely be more useful 
than the perusal of romances, if read as mere 
biography; if the character of the times, the 
political improvements, arts, &c., be not 
observed. In short, if it be not considered as 
the history of man; and not of particular men, 
who filled a niche in the temple of fame, and 
dropped into the black rolling stream of time, 
that silently sweeps all before it, into the shape- 
- less void called—eternity. 

Business of various kinds they might likewise 
pursue, if they were educated in a morezorderly 
manner, which might save many from common 
and legal prostitution. Women would not then 
marry for a support, as men accept of places 
under government, and neglect the implied 
duties; nor would an attempt to earn 
their own subsistence—a most laudable one !— 
sink them* almost to the level of those poor 
abandoned creatures who live by prostitution. 
The few employments open to women, so far 
from being liberal,are menial; and when a 
superior education enables them to take charge 
of the education of children as governesses, they 
are not treated like the tutors of sons, though 
even clerical tutors are not always treated in a 
manner calculated to render them respectable in 
the eyes of their pupils, to say nothing of the 
private comfort of the individual. But as 
women educated like gentlewomen are never 
designed for the situation which necessity some- 
times forces them to fill, these situations are 
considered in the light of a degradation ; and 
they know little of the human heart, who need 
to be told that nothing so painfully sharpens 
sensibility as such a fall in life. 

Some of these women may have been 
restrained from marrying by a proper spirit or 
delicacy, and others may not have had it in 
their power to escape in this pitiful way from 
servitude; is not that government then very 
defective, and very unmindful of the happiness 
of one half of its members, that does not 
provide for honest, independent women, by 
encouraging them to fill respectable stations ? 


*This and the succeeding sentences are interesting as 
showing us of to-day, from what and how far we have 
progressed in the 100 years since Mary Wollstonecraft 
wrote.—Ed. W.S. 
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public benefit, they must have a civil existence 
in the State, married or single; else we shall 
continually see some worthy woman, whose 
sensibility has been rendered painfully acute by 
undeserved contempt, droop like “the lily 
broken down by a plow-share.” 

It is a melancholy truth—yet such is the 

blessed effect of civilization !—the most respect- 
able women are the most oppressed; and, 
unless they have understandings far superior 
to the common run of understandings, taking 
in both sexes, they must, from being treated 
like contemptible beings, become contemptible. 
How many women thus waste life away, the 
prey of discontent, who might have practised 
as physicians, regulated a farm, managed a 
shop, and stood erect, supported by their own 
ndustry, instead of hanging their heads sur- 
charged with the dew of sensibility, that con- 
sumes the beauty to which it at first gave 
lustre. I have seldom seen much compassion 
excited by the helplessness of females, wnless 
they were fair; then, perhaps, pity was the 
soft handmaid:of love, or the harbinger of 
lust. : 
- How much more respectable is the woman 
who earns her own bread by fulfilling any duty 
than the most accomplished beauty !—beauty 
did I say ?—s0 sensible am I of the beauty of 
moral loveliness, or the harmonious propriety 
that attunes the passions of a well-regulated 
mind, that I blush at making the comparison ; 
yet I sigh to think how few women aim at 
attaining this respectability by withdrawing 
from the giddy whirl of pleasure, or the indolent 
calm that stupefies the good sort of women it 
sucks in, 

Proud of their weakness, however, they must 
always be protected, guarded from care, and all 
the rough toils that dignify the mind. If this 
be the fiat of fate, if they will make themselves 
insignificant and contemptible, sweetly to waste 
life away, let them not expect to be valued 
when their beauty fades, for it is the fate of the 
fairest flowers to be admired and pulled to 
pieces by the careless hand that plucked them. 
In how many ways do I wish, from the purest 
benevolence, to impress this truth on my sex; 
yet I fear that they will not listen to a truth 
that dear-bought experience has brought home 
to many an agitated bosom, nor willingly resign 
the privileges of rank and sex for the privileges 
of humanity, to which those have no claim who 
do not discharge its duties. 

Those writers are particularly useful, in my 
opinion, who make man feel for man, inde- 
pendent of the station he fills, or the drapery of 
factitious sentiments. I then would fain con- 
vince reasonable men of the importance of 
some of my remarks, and prevail on them to 
weigh dispassionately the whole tenor of my 
observations. I appeal to their understandings, 
and, as a fellow-creature, claim, in the name of 
my sex, some interest in their hearts. I 
entreat them to assist to emancipate their 
companion, to make her a help meet for them. 

Would men but generously snap our chains, 
and be content with rational fellowship instead 
of slavish obedience, they would find us more 
observant daughters, more affectionate sisters, 
more faithful wives, more reasonable mothers— 
in a word, better citizens. We should then 
love them with truer affection, because we 
should learn to respect ourselves, and the 
peace of mind of a worthy man would not be 
interrupted by the idle vanity of his wife, nor 
the babes sent to nestle in a strange bosom, 
having never found a,home in their mother’s. 
ee 
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OF THE SLUMS. 


By Mrs. JosePHinE MERcER. 


I pass from the working side of life to the 
employment of the hours of leisure. 

I think every one will acknowledge that there 
is urgent necessity for properly conducted 
recreation for all ages. Our schools are per 
during the day for instruction, and every d 
is comyelled by law to attend them. So far, so 
good. But why should they not be as regularly 
open each evening (at any rate in the slums 
hace the cramped kitchen or the dirty pave- 
ment is the only alternative) for the reception 
of those tired youths and maidens who have no. 
comfortable homes to which they can withdraw. 
These schools afford a ready-built ‘‘ people's 

alace’’ in every district. Never clo those 

uildings serve a better purpose than when 
they lend themselves to recreation classes - 
which allow of every form of well organised 
romp and play. To carry out in detail such 4 
scheme much organisation is pevonices Help 
in money, and above all, in perso: service, . 
must be forthcoming. 

But if we would not court failure in any effort 
of the kind we must remember (when dealing. 
with the slums no less than when dealing wi 
more favoured districts) grades and classes are 
very clearly marked. The ouly point of differ-. 
ence is that the distinction between these grades 
and classes in the slums are of a moral rather 
than a social character. Sisters, even of one 
family, may be, as regards their status and 
modes of life, as far as the poles asunder. So- 
it comes, that having a large variety of grades 
to deal with, many and varied means have to. 
be employed. Even the best type of slum girl 
has a natural inclination to frivolity. The boys. 
go in for cricket, football, billiards, contests of 
strength. But most of the girls care only for: 
dancing. It is almost impossible to interest 
some of them in games, or even in sewing or 
cooking. It may be said, and with perfect 
truth, that the girl is looking out for a means. 
of establishing herself in life, and that her poor 
wages makés this a greater temptation to a slum 

irl than it ought to be to those in a more com. - 
fortable position. But account for it as one 
will the fact remains. Can we not then make 
the best of this by giving her a well regulated 
dancing class, where both sexes can be taught 
to mix without boisterous or rough behaviour, . 
and where sufficient innocent amusement goes. 
on to prove a real counteraction to the low 
music hall and dancing saloon. 

But it does not do to wait till a girl grows. 
old before getting hold of her. e cannot. 
forget that the slum girl of twelve is almost a 
woman ; that by that time all her inclinations. 
to good or evil are to a great extent decided. 
Even the child of six is not at all too young to: 
be considered. We thus get a chance before: 
the frivolous age begins of imbuing her with a 
sense of future responsibility. But in the 
slums it is better to begin even earlier still. 
We ought to get the little children of three and 
four to look upon “School” as their happiest 
place, as the ever ready nursery which will 
take them in on cold winter nights and supply 
them with light and warmth, and lead them to 
enjoy and look forward to an evening made 
happy by loving Words and kind looks. - 

Those, for example, who take to .ag sorting, 
step cleaning, hawking, match box and paper 
selling, and a few of the lowest mill- workers. 
For them we must choose some means by 
which they can be unconsciously influenced, 
but where rules and discipline will press as. 
lightly as possible. A clubroom where they 
may be members for a week whenever they 
care to pay a 1d., but where they can lounge 
in and out as the spirit moves them, seems to 
be most suitable. A paid superintendent, with 
a firm will, is necessary, as, at any moment, 
free fights are likely to take place. A com- 
mittee elected from amongst their number to 
assist in putting away games, preparing occa- 
sional teas, may be good in helping to keep: 
order and put down swearing and other bad 
practices, as well as affording good training for 
the girls themselves. I would lay great 


stress on this method of introducing ideas. 
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e. It is a ual and natural 
one, and I would attribute the small success 
gained in many such clubs to the over anxiety 
of those in for speedy improvement in 
behaviour and ter, too great zeal in 
enfo' repressive rules and » an 
I would venture to extend this criticism to 
many of the institutions and homes, whether 
preventive or otherwise, provided for girls as 
rough as these. 


It is impossible tens ce ron to bored yi 
ums ut 


the women and girls of the 

dwelling for some moments on that class, which 
inevitably exercises an all pervading influence 
in the lower quarters of our cities, which 
yet we are so loth to think of or as a 
class. I refer to the women and girls who earn 
their living by immorality. I feel sure that 


those who read this , and who, even to 
that extent, have given themselves to the 
consideration of and disquieting details, 


are not prepared to shelve this most ghastly 
of the social problems. In some te 
they and their male companions form one of 
the largest and most ive class we have. 
Of 42 streets in one neighbourhood only 18 can 
be said to be free from this class of inhabitant, 
and many even of these are doubtful. That is 
to say that in a district of 42 streets 24 are 
inhabited by at least some immoral women. 
A large number lodge with the men who subsist 
on their earnings, in mixed lodging-houses, but, 
as I have stated, there are female lodging- 
houses where every lodger is in some way con- 
nected with the trade. For, to a great extent 
a trade, or at any rate, an acknowledged mcde 
of livelihood is the one under our consideration. 
If a girl has a stepmother with whom she 
quarrels, or a little maid-of-all-work ‘a mistress 
who does not please her, or a daughter a 
father who is what she considers too strict, 
she runs away, and as her money and 
clothes disappear, she goes from lodging to 
lodging till she lands in a low part of town. 
There others older than herself are only too 
anxious to get a fresh and valuable recruit into 
the army of misery. If by chance organised 
rescue work is done in the district, the rescue 
worker may see the young creature, and induce 
her to give herself up to care and discipline. 
But, suppose no rescue work is done, then the 
girl’s case is indeed hopeless. But not only is 
this sad army recruited from outside, as it 
were, but whole families grow up to the life 
from babyhood. In the house where the inno- 
cent rhymes of our childhood are taught, to 


infant lips, in the forms of the most hideous | 


obscenity; where the: little ones become 
deprave a8 consciousness dawns upon them ; 
how can it he expected that any shrinking will 
be felt from a life of vice. Idleness and 
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apparent ease must have special attraction for 
Fe ee er underpaid leone, such sa 
ve urs 0 e ur, such as 
we have nirendy spoken of. 
From the un ed, undisciplined, nay, 
+ of view we are considering, a 
degraded life may be known as precarious at 
times, but what about the prosperous seasons 
when market comes round, and when theft 
from the well-to-do but intoxicated farmer 
elds its haul of 20 to 80 bright sovereigns ? 
A girl vr know that the lock-up and the prison 
are possible, but the dread of these is crushed 
out of view by the long vista of sunny mornings 
t basking on a door step, or singing or 
cing in the street with young com ions, 
while long hourg of toil are the lot of other girls. 
There is at least one good trait some of these 


lea’ him. 
brought,” is a mild reception. 
blows, kicks, bites, stabs, are the rewards 
bestowed on this foolish but submissive slave. 
Does it never occur to us to wonder, as we pass 
through the low parts of a city, and see so 
many idle young men about, or when we read 
in the paper of gangs of scuttlers, do we never 
wonder how these young fellows are aprons ? 
When we make ourselves intimate with the low 
lodging-house and the furnished room, we are 
not long in finding out how largely they are 
maintained by some foolish or clinging girl. Per- 
hays you think I have left out of sight the 
fact that some girls at least adopt this mode of 
life from choice. Overwhelming as such a 
thought is, it is no doubt true. But are we not 
accustomed, as a rule, to take that view in 
nearly all cases? Or, if we are very lenient, 
our most charitable opinion may point to a love 
of dress as the cause. But this last is not 
borne out by the immoral girl of the slums. 
She, at least, is never well dressed. My own 
feeling is that a dread of overwork, a love of 
idleness, is the main factor. If the conse- 
quences of ‘such a life stopped with these 
infatuated beings themselves how comparatively 
happy we should be! But when we consider 
that these girls, badly nourished, bruised, 
diseased, are the mothers of future ‘infants, does 
it not force itself on us, that this is the greatest 
plague spot of the slums ? 

In conclusion, I would say that, upon the 
whole, the outlook may be brighter than it has 
been. Education, and the oradiasl increase in 
the standard of comfort are doing much. But 
I rely chiefly upon the general movement for 
the elevation of women. What the women of 


to hold real estate, on the same ground. ‘When 
fiefs implied wrote 
Johnson, in 1706, 
females could not inherit them, but the reason 
is at an end. As manners make laws, manners 
likewise repeal them.’ The same reasoning 
applies now to voting. 


It appears by 
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the nation are, as a whole, so to a great extent 
will be the women of the slums, and on the 
contrary, what the women of the slums are, 80, 
to some extent, will be women as a whole. If 
the highest order of women seek after at 

self-control, self-reliance and tenderness, then 
will the women of the slums be less likely to 
give way to despair, to wild excitement, to 
slavish sacrifice of body and mind. as & 
sisterhood rust stand still, or advance together. 


ED 


“THE FIGHTING VOTE’’ 
ARGUMENT. 


Anp finally, the gentleman says that women 
should not vote because they cannot fight. This 
objection is so 
was completely 
years ago b 
woman suffrage arguments seem new to £0 
many people, I will read it: 


old that it is moss-grown. It 
answered more than twenty 
Col. T. W. Higginson, but as 


‘*‘Formerly, women were refused permission 


military ce,’ Dr. 
‘it is easily discerned why 


“ Besides, the objection proves too much. 
the published record of United 


States military statistics, that out of men 


examined for military duty during the Rebellion, 
more than a quarter were found unfit; but that 


this varied with different professions. Of 
journalists, 740 in every 1,000 were disqualified ; 
of preachers, 974; of physicians, 670; of 
lawyers, 544. The majority of all these classes 
are as useless for warlike purposes as women ; 
far more useless than the fighting women of 
Dahomey. Are these classes, therefore, to be 
disfranchised, like women? On the other hand, 
of all unskilled labourers only 848 in 1,000 are 
disqualified; of tanners, 216; of ironworkers, 
189. Is the voting power to be taken away 
from lawyers and journalists, and to be con- 
centrated on ironworkers and tanners? We 
should do that to be consistent. 

‘‘In the Prussian army, the most powerful 
in the world, General McClellan tells us that 
all men are enrolled, and those unfit for field- 
service are employed as military tailors or 
nurses. Once apply this principle to women, 
and you may draft them for military duty as 
much as you please.” 

The long and short of it is, there is no argu- 
ment against woman suffrage that is not 
equally an argument against man suffrage. 
men wish to be fair or just, they will give 
women an equal chance. Justice never 
endangered anything that deserved to stand. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


A very large number of women are offer- 
ing their services as guardians in every 
part of the country, and as soon as the 
returns are completed, we shall probably 
be able to announce a considerable addi- 
tion to the previous total number of lady 
guardians. One discouraging and tire- 
some feature about all Local Government 
work is the degree to which our sup- 
posedly representative system is in reality 
a bureaucracy. The local electors return 
a body of more or less capable people, who 
find that they are practically subject in 
the most trifling details of their admini- 
tration to the clerks of a permanent Board 
in London. It is this fact, which is not 
appreciated till one is a member of a local 
board, that makes the more capable people 
apt to tire of the position. The authority 
in the case of the Guardians is the Local 
Government Board, and great powers rest 
with the permanent clerks, who practically 
compose that body (for the nominal head 
is a member of the Ministry, who does not 
take any special interest in the depart- 
ment, and takes his cues generally from 
the permanent head clerks, who have all 
the details at their finger ends) ; so that 
even in such homely trifles as how to 
make suet puddings that bureau over-rides 
the elected representatives of the rate- 
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payers. Thus, the Holbeach (Lincoln- 


shire) Board of Guardians have received 


another letter from the Local Government 
Board relative to the making of the 
ae for the workhouse: inmates. 

reviously the Local Government Board 
had inquired as to the number of currants 
put into the children’s puddings, and now 
they wrote that the puddings were being 
made with an excessive quantity of suet, 
and without the use of milk. It tran- 
ria from the letter that, according to 

e@ approved dietary table, the proper 
ingredients were one and a half ounces of 
suet and two ounces of skimmed milk to a 
pound of pudding. The workhouse master’s 
reply was that the puddings made according 
to the plan adopted at Holbeach came out 
lighter and better in every way, and were 
acceptable to the inmates, whereas 
puddings made according to the Local 
Government Board’s plan were too 
heavy, and the children would not eat 
them. The Guardians decided to adbere 
to their own plan of making the puddings, 
and to ask the Local Government Board to 
alter the dietary table accordingly. 

* * * 


The Local Government Board had better 
call a conference of the newly-elected 
lady guardians in London, and have such 
knotty questions of housekeeping settled 
by a representative vote once for all! 
Neither Mr. Chaplin nor a Local Govern- 
ment Board head clerk knows anything 
about suet puddings; this is a part of the 
‘inferior ’’ work of the world left, and 
best left, to us poor things to manage ; so 
if Mr. Chaplin cannot make up his mind 
to let the section of the housekeeping sex 
on each local board settle the matter, he 
had better take their combined wisdom 
into council. 

*  * 

Male logic does not shine conspicuously 
in Mr. Radcliffe Cooke’s attack on 
Woman’s Suffrage, reprinted in the 
Central and Western Committee’s report 
in this issue of the Sicnat. He argues 
that because the vote is now given to the 
poorest and most ignorant males, therefore 
women of education, and women who 
successfully manage large businesses and 
control the expenditure of great fortunes, 
can no longer hold that they are injured or 
insulted by being excluded. You don’t 
see it? But that must be because you 
are not logical! To Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
it is clear as daylight that the insult and 
injury to women of being held incompetent 
to influence public affairs and legislation are 
lessened by every inclusion of yet more 
intellectually ignorant and yet more 
financially irresponsible males! If to 
us each such accession of ignorant and 
non-taxpaying men to the ranks of women’s 
masters emphasises the disadvantage and 
the insult of the exclusion of all women— 
well, that must needs be because we are dull 
logically. It cannot be that our mascu- 
line mentor’s logic is at fault. 

x * * 

To drop banter, the fact is that the in- 
clusion of the lowest classes of males in the 
list of voters— neither so much education as 
to even read the candidates’ names, nor the 
obligation to contribute a shilling directly 
to the cost of Government policy, being 
now required from men—has made the 
demand for the enfranchisement of women 
much more urgent So long as women 
were excluded together with three-fourths 


of the men of the country, that exclusion 


disqualified. 


baseless they are. 
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was both less mischievous and less insult- 
ing than it is now, when our sex alone is 


* * * 


Objections to the women’s vote have 
only to be formulated for it to be seen how 
Nothing can be more 
inconsequent than Mr. Cooke’s next claim, 
which is that because men do most of the 


rougher work of the world, therefore it is 


they alone who should direct the Govern- 
ment. The argument is totally irrelevant 
to the point at issue. Laws touch women 
in all their daily lives, and the conduct of 
the Executive of the moment regulates the 
claims on women’s purses. Because they 
are affected by the laws and made to pay 
for the policy, women are entitled to have 
a voice in making legislation and in 
determining policies; and that men dig docks 
and guide ships has absolutely nothing to 
do with the case. Taxpaying and subjec- 
tion to the interference of the laws make the 
ground of claim to the position of citizens. 
If men freed women from all State charges, 
and never made laws that specially dealt 
with women’s interests asa class, there 
would be some ground for the anti-Suffra- 
gists’ claim that women do not deserve or 
need the citizen’s rights and freedom ; but 
while all the imposts and burdens of the 
State are placed on us, without the smallest 
regard for our alleged weakness and con- 
sequent presumable inability to meet the 
burden—and while laws specially dealing 
with women exist—ulterior considerations 
as to what are our tasks outside the work 
of Parliamentary Government are not in 
any way in place. 
. * * * 


Yet the claim of Mr. Cooke that men do 
all the work of the world that is of any 
consequence is as untrue ag it is irrelevant 
to the question. He tells us that Woman’s 
Suffragists speak with scorn of motherhood 
—we challenge him to produce one word 
to such an effect from any accepted repre- 
sentative of the movement. It is he and 
his like who undervalue and cast scorn on 
the greatest work of women—that of home- 
making, and training in the home the on- 
coming generation—when he asserts that 
this great function, that absorbs so much of 
the time and powers of so great a pro- 
portion of the best women, is nought. 
What can be more futile than his attempt 
to belittle the share of the world’s labour 
that is undertaken by the wives and 
mothers of the land, by his pretence that 
all that is of any value to the world is done 
by the father-sex, and that the duties per- 
formed by the mother-sex are of no account 
to civilisation ? The male sex is freed from 
the personal burdens of parentage in order 
that it may do those rougher and more 
muscular tasks, for which Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke, like many other small and feeble- 
bodied men, has a _ disproportionate 
admiration. But to pretend that the 
woman who bears and tends the children, 
and keeps the house in a clean and sanitary 
state, and cooks the food, and repairs or 
makes the clothing for the outdoor worker, 
is not just as important as he to the State 
good, is idle and foolish. 


* * * 
It is unfortunate that there are so many 
men who do undervalue women’shome work, 


and that so little credit is won by the most 
capable exercise of a human being’s faculties 
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in this direction. But it is not we 
who undervalue it—that is the mistaken 
attitude assumed by Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
and his like. Let us try to imagine 
all the women of the world stopping their 
daily tasks and refusing to do any work, 
in and out of the home! A single day of 
a genuine and universal strike of women 
would soon convince even the vainest of 
the other sex of the value of women’s work ! 
Even, what is more possible—a strike of 
women against direct taxation—would bring 
home to such pepe a ie of their own 
superiority as Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, the vast 
degree to which women share in the 
burdens, while denied the corresponding 
freedoms, of citizenship. 
* * * 


The committee of the Croydon Women’s 
Liberal Association have unanimously 
agreed to the following ‘resolution,’ 
which will be submitted for discussion at 
the annual council meeting of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, in June next :—‘‘ That 
any Liberal Candidate for Parliament who 
holds so lightly the fundamental Liberal 
principle—Government of the People by 
the People—as to wish to exclude duly 
-qualified women from the franchise is not 
a fit person for Women’s Liberal Associa- 


tions to support.” 
* * * 


The women of Maidenhead made an 
-admirable stand for their enfranchisement 
-at the recent bye-election for East Berks. 
A woman’s meeting was convened by Miss 
Emilie Pearce in the Cliveden Hall, 
Maidenhead, and iu accordance with a 
resolution then passed, both candidates 
were communicated with as to their views 
on the women’s franchise question. The 
letter, which was addressed to them by 
Mrs. A. M. Verrall and Mrs. S. J. Truscott, 
-of Maidenhead, appealed to the candidates 
to abstain from ‘voting against the measure 
if they could not see their way to support 
it. a 

Captain Oliver Young, Conservative 
candidate, replied as follows :—‘‘ Hare 
Hatch House, Twyford, Berks, March 26th, 
1898. Dear Madam,—In answer to your 
letter, Captain Young wishes me to say he 
is in favour of extending the franchise to 
women.—I remain, yours truly, MABELL 
Youna.—To Mrs. A. M. Verrall, Mrs. 8. J. 
‘Truscott.’”’ 

x * x 

Mr. Geo William Palmer replied in 
the following terms :—‘ Blagrave-street, 
Reading, March 26th, 1898. Dear Madam, 
—I thank you for your letter on the Woman 
Franchise question, and feel that I cannot 
say more in reply than I have already 
said, that I am not in favour of the exten- 
sion of the Parliamentary Franchise to 
Women. In giving this answer, believe 
me 1 much appreciate the friendly tone of 
your letter. Regretting that I am unable 
to meet your views on this one question, 
I am, yours faithfully, Geo. WM. PALMER 
(Radical Cand.)—Mrs. A. M. Verrall, Mrs. 
8. J. Truscott.” 

a oe: 

A letter of acknowledgment was sent to 
Captain Young, signed by Mrs. Verrall, 
Mrs. Truscott and Miss Pearce, while a 
further letter was addressed by them to 
Mr. Palmer, in which the ladies said that 
those of them who were Liberals would 
have been glad to support his candidature 
“if he would not oppose their Parlia- 
mentary enfranchisement.” ‘‘ Women 
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electors,” it was added, ‘ till their plea for 
citizenship is acknowledged, must concen- 
trate all their energy and influence to 
educate public opinion.” Mrs. Verrall isa 
lady well known in the Congregational 
Church and Mrs. Truscott in the Wesleyan 
Community ; Miss Pearce and Mrs. Verrall 
both hold the property franchise qualifica- 
tion for Parliament. They were well 
qualified and chosen to voice the claim to 
constitutional privilege of responsible 
women citizens. Captain Young was 
returned by a large majority. 
* * @ 

A letter recently written by Count 
Tolstoi to a Belgian authoress on the sub- 
ject of Militarism, contains this sentence : 
“The surest method of perpetuating the 
present order of things is to compound 
with our conscience, and to fancy that 
‘sermons and pamphlets [and resolutions] 
can have any real effect, while our mode 
of life does not correspond with our pro- 
fessions.”” This is precisely what was 
urged here last week regarding Woman's 
Suffrage and the work of women for M.P.’s 
antagonistic to our enfranchisement. It is 
true of all reforms. As Tolstoi adds, 
‘‘those who make ignoble compliances 
for the value of a little ease, are they who 
perpetuate the yoke.” 

2 ** * 

The report for last year of the Women’s 
Local Government Society gives some 
interesting information on the matters 
that specially come within its purview. 
It says with regard to Charters of Incor- 
poration and their Effect on the Position of 
Women :— 

The question that has largely occupied the 
Committee has been the effect of the creation 
of boroughs under the Municipal Corporation 
Act, and the extension of borough boundaries, 
on the position of women in respect to voting 
and eligibility :—e.g., in the new Boroughs of 
Colne and Todmorden, the married women who 
under the Act of 1894 were qualified as Paro- 
chial Electors are struck off the Register, and 
all women in those towns are deprived of eligi- 
bility to the Urban Council, now that it is the 
Town Council. There are at least twenty other 
towns seeking incorporation. In March, 1897, 
the attention of the Committee was drawn to 
the City of London (inclusion of Southwark) 
Bil), one result of which would have been that 
women, in the area included, would suffer loss 
of rights of voting and eligibility. Accordingly, 
a petition to Parliament from the Society was 
prepared, and having been signed by the late 
Sir James Stansfeld, vice-president, and the 
hon. secretary, was presented by Mr. Lafone, 
M.P., who moved in the House the rejection of 
the Bill. The Bill was defeated on the second 
reading. Inthe same way the existing rights 
of women under the Local Government Act of 
1894 were threatened by the petitions for 
Charters of Incorporation, presented to the 
Privy Council from Westminster, and subse- 
quently from Kensington. The Committee 
took action by preparing a memorial to the 
Privy Council, stating the disabilities which 
would be imposed on women were the Charters 
granted. 

* * * 

Subsequently, on July 13th, at a meeting 
in honour of the President, Lady Aberdeen, 
a Memorial was adopted: ‘To the Local 
Government Board, to call attention to 
the fact that in parts of England and 
Wales, where, under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894, women have enjoyed 
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rights in local government, certain of such 
rights are taken away whenever new 
localities are brought under the operation 
of the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882.’’ 
The committee pointed out “That an 
effect of such incorporation and of such 
extension is to disfranchise all those 
married women who, by reason of their 
marriage, do not possess the burgess 
ualification, and yet are qualified under 
the Local Government Act, 1894, to vote 
in local elections. That a further effect of 
such incorporation and of such extension 
is that every woman in the area affected is 
deprived of her eligibility as an Urban 
District Councillor, a Rural District 
Councillor or a Parish Councillor (as the 
case may be), without gaining eligibility 
as a Town Councillor. That, in London, 
if to any district a Charter of Incorpora- 
tion shall be granted under the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882, similar results 
will follow, viz, married women voters 
will be disfranchised, and women (whose 
right to serve on. Vestries was recogni 
and made statutory under the Local 
Government Act, 1894), will be exclud 
from serving on the Council which, in respec 
to civil affairs, will replace the Vestry.” 
The Local Government Board passed on 
the memorial to the Home Office, from 
which department the committee ho 
still to receive a reply. The Privy Council, 
in the latter part of the year, refused the 
ae of Westminster and Kensington, 
ut so far as the general question of the 
result of incorporation in diminishing 
women’s representation is concerned, no 
effective response has been made by 
Government so far. 


* * * 


Another interesting matter was the 
refusal of the Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital to receive as one of their body, 
on the nomination of the London School 
Board, Miss Eve, M.L.S.B., no lady 
having ever before sat on that governing 
body. At the time of closing the last 
report (February, 1897), the question was 
under consideration whether the Society 
should proceed with this case by means of 
a memorial to the Charity Commissioners 
for a ‘‘ fiat” to make it possible to require 
the Governors of Christ’s Hospital to 
satisfy a Court of Chancery as to the 
legality of their refusal to appoint Miss 
Eve as an almoner of Christ's Hospital. 
The committee were greatly indebted to 
Mr. Russell Cooke for his kindness in 
examining the legal aspects of the case, 
but after consultation with him and other 
friends, it was resolved, with regret, to 
take no further step, as there was reason 
to fear that the case would be governed by 
Lady Sandhurst’s case, and the Society 
dragged into lengthened and fruitless 
litigation. 

* * * 


Some remarkable figures are given as to 
the popularity of nursing as an occupation 
among women. At one of the large 
London hospitals upwards of 5,000 appli- 
cations have been made to enter the 
nursing training home during the last year. 
At another London hospital more than 800 
applications were received within two 
months this year. This affords a striking 
proof both of the need for outside work 
amongst women to-day, and their readi- 
ness to do very hard bodily labour provided 
they do not lose caste thereby. 
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LADY PHEAR. 
(Cconeluded.) 

Tus “ House of Industry” mentioned in our 
last number was one of the first public bodies 
in which Mrs. Phear interested herself in 
India, but by no means the only one, for she 
lent her aid to many institutions and for various 
classes. We believe, however, she entered 
with greater zest into educational questions 
than perhaps into any other; therefore, the 
establishment of a boarding school for 
Brahmo Girls in Calcutta appealed strongly 
to her. This movement was the definite out- 
come of the conclusions arrived at by the few 
Brahmo gentlemen who had so fully ap- 
preciated, when in England, how much culture 
had done for English women, and the ultimate 
effect of their position upon society at large. 

The school was known as the Hindu Maleila 
Bidyalaya (Hindu Ladies’ School), being 
opened in November, 1878. The first head- 
mistress was an English lady, and she says:. 
‘For a year earlier Mrs. Phear had been 
amongst the most active promoters of the 
acheme, and she remained, its indefatigable 
treasurer and secretary down to the time of 
her leaving Calcutta. The childhood of the 
school was passed amongst pitfalls, some real, 
and capable of wrecking the undertaking, for a 
venture so novel could not but arouse enmity 
and distrust. Others were only questions of details 
of management, and the result of the unusual 
combination of circumstances. In these latter 
days, some of us have reviewed the story of the 
first starting of our school with great pleasure, 
and have taken note of the career of its pupils 
with thankfulness. One of the last incidents 
which stirred the interest of Lady Phear was 
the admission of two daughters of ‘old girls’ 
to the classes of the Presidency College. In 
thinking over the results of the work in which 
Tady Phear took so great a part, there is one 
which is of the utmost importance. Of the 
greater part of India it can still unfortunately 
be said that it has no girls, it has children and 
married women, but no class such as we think 
of here when we speak of our girls. But the 
outcome of that work of 1873 is that there is 
now a considerable number of Bengali girls, who 
enjoy their irresponsible teens as do their 
English prototypes.” 

Among the little band of enthusiasts who 
started the Hindu Maleila Bidyalaya was Mr. 
Manmohun Ghose. At his house on April 7, 
1876, assembled an evening party so unique in 
that decade, and emphasising the foregoing so 
markedly, that this sketch would be incomplete 
without reference to it. Many influential 
Europeans were present, including the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, but the chief attraction was 
the presence of a large number of Bengali 
ladies, some of whom spoke English, and, with 
the native gentlemen, mixed freely among the 
European guests. The object of this social 
gathering, to the number of 150, was the pre- 
sentation of an address to Mrs. Phear, signed 
by the Maharani Swarna Mosgi, and the Maha- 
rani of Wadya, two ladies of the highest rank 
in Bengal, on behalf of a large number of Ben- 
gali ladies. The address was of so touching a 
nature that we are constrained to give extracts. 
Mr. Ghose read as follows :— 

“To Mrs. Phear.—Dear Madam,—On the 
occasion of your departure from this country, 
we desire to express to you our grateful appre- 
ciation of the arduous and disinterested labours 
of yourself and Mr. Phear in the cause of female 
education and social progress in Bengal. During 
your residence in this country,’extending over 


@ period of eleven years, you have not only been 
always ready, as occasion offered, to devote 
your time and energies to every movement in 
aid of female advancement, but you have also 
endeared yourself personally to us by your 
uniform kindness and courtesy towards the 
people of this country. Notwithstanding the 
many difficulties in the way of social intercourse 
between the European and Indian races, you 
and your good husband have undertaken, with 
great success, the novel experiment of bringing 
them together in social life, thereby promoting 
a better understanding and closer sympathy 
between them than has hitherto existed. Nor 
is it possible to forget that in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of this country the work of female 
education has not unfrequently to be carried on 
without that cordial sympathy and co-operation 
from the general body of the people which alone 
could render such a task grateful and attractive 
to a foreigner working for the good of a strange 
people. But in spite of all these drawbacks 
and obstacles, enough perhaps to damp the 
energies of any but the most large-hearted 
philanthropist, you and your good husband 
have been u:remitting in your labours, and 
unflagging in your zeal, for the amelioration 
and social well-being of the people amongst 
whom you have resided for so many years. 

. The extraordinary zeal which has 


bestow so much of your time and labour 
upon ‘such a cause has ever been a 
subject of wonder and admiration to the 
people of Bengal. We have learned with deep 
regret that you are now about to depart from 
this country, and have assembled to bid you 
farewell, and to assure you that the women of 
Bengal will long cherish your names in grateful 
recollection. . . . It is to be regretted that 
many Hindu ladies who would have been happy 
to be present here to-night are precluded by 
the customs of the country from doing so, but 
we can assure you that the feelings which we 
have taken this opportunity to express are 
shared in by the inmates of every zenana where 
your name is known. . . .” Mr. Ghose 
then, on behalf of the Hindu ladies, unveiled 
the presentation, which had been kept till then 
covered with a crimson shaw] richly embroidered 
with gold, and presented to Mrs. Phear a very 
handsome silver Kashmir tray, with one claret 
jug, one seroi, and one tumbler, all beautifully 
worked in the Kashmir and Sind style, and 
inlaid with gold. A silver shield with suitable 
inscription, was fastened to the tray. This 
was probably the first time when Bengali 
ladies were present at a mixed party of both 
sexes, and was a practical illustration of the 
progress made in the position of women in 
Bengal. Mr. and Mrs. Phear were probably 
more gratified by the presence of these Hindu 
ladies than on receiving the presentation and 
address. 


Lady Phear was untiring in her endeavour to 
promote a healthy social intercourse between 
the European and Hindu peoples. Very un- 
fortunately, the former entertained a prejudiced, 
and often repugnant, attitude towards the 
latter. How hard her task was will be seen 
by the following, perhaps trifling, incident. At 
a dinner party given at Ballygunge—mixed 
of course—a native judge, a colleague of Sir 
John Phear’s in the High Court, was one of 
the guests. By reason of his judicial rank, it 
fell to him to be assigned to take a lady of 
high social precedence down to dinner. This 
arrangement appeared to be so distasteful to 


when they were seated at the table, she deliber- 


enabled you in a trying climate . . . to 08 


the lady that she declined to take his arm, and 


ately turned her back upon him, and held n¢ 
conversation with him during the whole of the. 
dinner. Both parties are now dead. When 
racial prejudices are carried to such an extent. 
as this, especially by the conquerors to the 
conquered, we are compelled to a keen admira. 
tion and respect for the noble and brave woman 
who deliberately set herself to the task of: 
removal, within her own sphere at least, and 
we gratefully recognise that such an influence 
in time spread far beyond the original sphere. 

We are speaking of events which transpired a. 
quarter of a century ago. The results found 
to-day are a fitting sequel. 

All this beautiful work of Lady Phear’s in 
India, so needed but so novel, has been go. 
fascinating to us that we fear we have left. 
ourselves but little space for touching on her 
efforts in England. Good women’s work in 
this country is, fortunately,’no novelty. Still, 
we venture to say there are few women who 
attempt and get through so much as Lady 
Phear did. She was[no talker, no generaliser,. 
but possessed most effective, quiet organising 
powers. 

Her first effort in Exmouth was the forming: 
of a branch of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, of which she became secre- 
tary, and that post she filled until three years. 


Next she started a ‘‘ Band of Mercy” in con- 
nection with the Board Schools, with a library: 
of books for promoting kindness to animals. 

As in India, however, so now at Exmouth,. 
education in some form, nay, in many forms,. 
was first in her thoughts and energies. 

In 1889 she was instrumental in establishing, 
under most discouraging auspices, ‘‘ University 
Extension Lectures,” with the aid of o small. 
local committee. There was no guarantee fund,. 
and no enthusiasm then in the town for the- 
movement; therefore, for the keeping up of two- 
courses a year, she undertook the laborious 
work of a house-to-house canvass to get tickets 
taken. Now, at the end of eight years these- 
“lectures” are a great success. 

In 1890, she was elected to a seat on 
the School Board—the first and only woman 
filling that position. Nothing could exceed the 
interest and labour she threw into this work. 
The ratepayers showed their keen sense of her 
worth and ability by re-electing her at the head. 
of the poll by a large majority three years later. 
In ‘spite of this triumphant expression of con- 
fidence, the narrowness of her colleagues. 
denied her the usual privilege accorded to men 
when thus elected, and she was neither offered 
the post of chairman nor vice-chairman because 
of her sex. At the end of another three years’ 
heavy labour, which had told upon her con- 
siderably, she was for the third time given & 
seat on the School Board. No further proof is 
needed to show how her invaluable services had: 
been regarded by the townspeople. Needless 
to say, she was a ‘ Progressive,” and though a 
Churchwoman, was implicitly trusted by the 
Dissenters. 

It was very remarkable that, during the 
whole of these eight years, she was able alwayt 
to be equally the friend and helper of both 
teachers and taught. She knew all the 
children personally, and bravely supported the 
teachers under many most trying episodes. 
School Boards are not usually composed 
entirely of gentlemen, nor- even of educated 
men. Many a petty persecution and quibbling 
littleness kills the time and patience of the 
more enlightened member. However, in the 
long run, she was victorious, and earned warm 


| tributes of thankfulness from schoolmaster 
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far beyond her own district for her courageous 
attitude in times of stress and difficulty. 

The School Board objecting to take any part 
in establishing evening continuation classes for 
young men, Lady Phear got together a local 
committee, and they started independently, 
under the Technical Education Committee, 
County Council, and Education Department, 
she acting as secretary. Every evening one of 
the committee, Lady Phear with the rest, was 
present, taking an interest in the work of the 
classes. Her exertions on behalf of these 
men were so appreciated by them that 
those who could carve presented her with 
of their own work in the shape 
of a handsome sideboard, and those who 
could not carve gave her a teakettle. The 
democratic, wholesome principles of this 
womanly woman were finely shown by her 
having six or seven of these happy workers at 
a time on Sunday afternoons to take tea wi 
her in the garden. - 

Education did not exhaust her sympathies, 
or rather it assumed another aspect in her 
strenuous efforts for the uplifting of the position 
of women. She was an ardent Liberal in 
politics, and gave herself no rest till she formed, 
amidst almost insuperable difficulties, an 
‘‘Exmouth Woman's Liberal Association.” 
The amount of work and self-denial this 
involved would be inconceivable in most 
parts of the country, but, as usual, she 
was undeunted, and finally succeeded. 
This effort was not confined to Exmouth. She 
visited many of the neighbouring towns, aroused 
the Liberal women to a sense of what might be 
done, and had the satisfaction of seeing, aye, 
and of helping to start, many other associations. 
When this was accomplished her desire was for 
more solidity and strength, only obtainable by 
corporate action. To this end she laboured to 
gather the associations into a union, and with a 
few kindred spirits the ‘Devon Union of 
Women’s Liberal Associations” was formed in 
May, 1896. She was elected president, which 
position she filled till a few weeks before her 
death. 

One would think that all these labours would 
be sufficient to fill the time and attention of the 
most industrious. Lady Phear’s atmosphere 
was “ work,” and work of the best sort, so to 
these she added her interest and active sympathy 
for orphan and destitute children, for the 
crippled and afflicted, and she managed to get 
the interest of friends enlisted too. Wanstead, 
Watford, and Farningham all claimed her love 
and labour; and last though not least, the 
mission of Mr. Boyer, to the Drift Crippled 
Children of the East End of London. 

This unselfish and unsectarian labour had 
won a large place for this noble woman in all 
hearts, when she passed away from her earthly 
activities. 


She lived others. 


A Hore.—There is a union coming, a mighty 
union, but I shall not live to see it in its glory. 
Tsee the beginning of it, though. ... Yes, it is 
& sign of the grand union that is coming, when 
Prince and peer and peasant shall combine and 
co-operate for the good of one andall. It is a 
union that will be as big as England; it will be 
as big as the empire; and some day it is going 
to be as the whole world. The world in union ! 
That is what is coming, what all must work 
for. A last word I would say to all; it is this, 
Courage, and work for unton—the union of the 
world.—Joseph Arch. 


* 


RELIGION is a walking and not a talking con- 
cern.— Caroline Baroness Nazrne. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


WOMEN AND THEIR 


SUFFRAGE. 


Ir is said that a man’s greatest enemies are 
often those of his household, and this fact is 
equally true if we substitute the word woman 
for man. Surely the time has arrived when 
women must realise that it is only by their own 
unity and undivided strength that they can 
ever hope to receive Parliamentary Suffrage. 

Until this fact is recognised it is little use 
looking for outside help. 

There comes a time in the history of every 
human being when personal feelings ought to 
be sacrificed to prince ples, and in a strife which 
has so an issue, surely women should not 
turn traitors to their own wom » but, 
setting aside individual prejudices, gallantly 
help each other. 

As it is, women are continually found work- 
ing for a Parliamentary candidate, knowing him 
to be opposed to Woman's Suffrage, knowin, 
that he will do all in his power when return 
to op any Bill in its favour. 

Is it then that Imperial politics—from which 
she is altogether excluded—are dearer to a 
woman's heart than the cause which would fain 
raise her in the eyes of the law to the same 
level as the candidate for whom she is working ? 

To arrive at a correct result of any question 
it is first necessary to begin at the root. To 
Safitere the root of all politics is in Woman's 

u : 

It is the only key which will open to them 
the door of the political world; until that is 
granted the door is securely locked and barred 
in their faces. ; 

And yet there are women found willing to 
assist a candidate—who politically classes them 
with children and idiots—to attain the power 
of bolting the door a little more securely against 
them. There is, perhaps, too, after all, a little 
oars between the practice and theory of 
logical man, who willing! y accepts aid from a 
class of persons whom he in that icular 
branch ranks with children and idiots 

“We are politicians because it has been 
shown to us that we cannot do our duty either 
to our own homes or to our country without 
being so,” are the celebrated words of the 
Countess of Aberdeen. Many women are 
opponents of the enfranchisement of their sex 
merely from an apathetic failing to recognise 
this duty. 

Their individual lots having been cast into so 
favoured a place that, in their opinion, they 
have neither desire nor need for the Suffrage, 
they are inclined to forget the fact that there 
are members of their sex to whom enfranchise- 
ment would be of direct benefit. 

History teaches us, and experience proves, 
that reform is not generally wrought by the 
class of people who stand in most need of it, 
but by the people who from disinterested 
motives enlist their efforts, wealth and leisure 
on the weaker side. Therefore, the women 
who oppose the suffrage simply on the self. 
satisfied plea unconsciously employ the most 
selfish argument of all. 

No one will deny that the working man has 
reaped numerous advantages from the extension 
of the franchise, and it is only reasonable to 
suppose that, in just the same manner, a direct 
result of the enfranchisement of woman would 
be aconsiderable improvement in her position. 

Woman’s Suffrage is not a Party question, it 
is one on which women of all political views and 
shades can consistently agree. 

Is it a cry of “ one man one vote” (which we 
as women read, “one adult human being one 
vote”). Woman claims to be admitted on that 
ground. Equally, a woman, being an owner of 
property, claims the right of enfranchisement if 
it is contended that the vote is held by virtue 
of ownership of property. 

It is often argued that the majority of women 
are unfit for the responsibility of the franchise ; 
but, in the distribution of intellect amongst 
humanity, Nature did not bestow all her 
goods on one of the sexes, leaving the other 
entirely without. 

Capacity is a quality varied in as great a 
degree amongst women as amongst men, and 
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and women ineapable‘ of fulfilling a trust. 
Responsibility is a wonderful teacher, and 
many women, at present inclined to regard 
politi rights more or less as an abstract. 
— would when admitted to the 
chise take a real and lively interest 
in all matters concerning the welfare of 
humanity. To accustom oneself to circum- 
stances is sometimes a fatal habit; too 
long women have accepted their ticad 
exclusion without thought of the 
stigma of inferiority, until their enfran 
ment has come to be regarded as a privilege 
instead of a right ruthlessly taken away. 

If all women would carefully consider their 
position in regard to the franchise, instead of 
taking it for an accepted fact, the powers that. 
be, in the shape of Members of Parliament, 
would q re e truth o aucer’s. 

uld quickly realise th th of Ch : 


Si Thanne is it wysdom, as it thynketh me 
To maken vertu of noceatee Fe 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND- 


Miss 8. Jonzs asks what is the “ three-fold. 
pled " referred to in the article ‘‘A Helpful: 
usband,” published last week. It was thue. 
versified by Miss F. E. Willard :— 
A BOY’S PLEDGE. 
I pledge my brain God's thoughts to think ; 
y lips no fire or foam to drink 
From alcoholic cup; nor link 
With my pure breath tobacco’s taint; 
And have I not a right to be 
As wholesome and as pure as she 
Who, through the years so glad and free, 
Moves gently onward to meet me? 
A knight of the New Catal: 
Of Christ and Temperance, I would be. 
In nineteen hundred—come and see. 

Mrs. PumpHrey.—How is it, if you are really 
interested in the Suffrage question, that you 
know 80 little of the Siena, the only Suffrage 

aper, as to address the Editor ‘‘ Dear Sir” ?' 
he subject matter of your letter has been dealt. 
with fully. 

Miss E. Greenine tells us that there is a. 
lady on the Urban District Council of Esher. 
The report, for the half-year ending Lady-day,. 
1897, of the Tolworth Isolation Hospital Com-.. 
mittee, speaks of her services thus :— 

“The Committee are under special obligation to one of 
their own members, Mrs. Rowley Lambert (of Hampton 
Court Palace), for her unceasing interest and iness . 
to take trouble in Serr pe them with her advice in 
various matters of detail which, without her help, they 
might have found it difficult to deal with.” 

Miss Payne is standing for election on the: 
Urban District Council of Cuckfield, Sussex. 
In the depths of the country, the notion of 
women representatives is still so strange that. 
Miss Payne had to issue a second address, to 
explain her first one, as follows :— 

“In publishing the above in the Mid-Sussex Times near! 
three weeks ago, before other Candidates came forward, 
I presumed that the terms of the al Government. 
Act, 1894, were familiar to all, but having been met with: 
opposition on the score of being a Woman, I beg to. 
remind you that the words of the Act read thus :—*N 
person shall be disqualified by sex or marriage for being 
elected or for being a Councillor.’ I therefore continue 
to stand before you as a Parochial Elector, and as one 
who has lived and worked among you. finding her 
interest in the interests and eke of the people, and 
as such I now offer you my services.—EpiTH A. PAYNE.” 

Mrs. Hucues.—Dr. Cordelia Greene is an 
American lady physician. She manages a. 
‘‘ Sanatorium,’ where people rather ‘ run 
down” than actually ill are treated by diet, 
physical exercises, &c., with few drugs. I am. 
glad her article interested you. 


Lapy Duruam said, ‘‘ When I was going to. 
church at Mr. Cuming’s in Covent Garden, it 
began to pour with rain, and a cabman ona 
stand close by called out, ‘Don’t you want a 
cab, ma’am?’ I said, ‘ Yes, very much, but 
I’ve got no money.’ The cabman said, ‘ Oh, 
never mind, jump in; you'll only spoil your 
clothes in the rain, and I'll take you for 
nothing.’ When we got to the church door I 
said, ‘If you will come to my house you shall 
be paid,’ but he would not hear of it, and I 
have liked cabmen ever since. Oh, there is so: 
much good in the workingmen; they are so- 


{ until the end of time will be found both men | much better than we are.”’ 


+), Sed on Sad 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


“ Excuse me, madam, did you speak to me?” 
inquired the spectacles pedlar. 

‘“‘Oh, no; only to someone I saw through the 
glasses,” I replied ; and again he gazed at the 
fire in silence. 

My mind reverted to the time last spring 
when in the midst of house-cleaning I was laid 
aside with a sprained ankle. It seemed a most 
unfortunate occurrence ; but now by the aid of 
these far-seeing glasses I saw what a real 
blessing my forced inactivity had been to me 
and the children. It made of Helen, who was 
naturally rather indolent, quite a good little 
housekeeper, and had developed in Tom, who 
it must be confessed was in great danger of 
becoming selfish, a spirit of helpfulness towards 
his mother and sister. Besides, I had enjoyed 
several delightful-drives with Mrs. Holmes, who 
would not have thought of inviting me but for 
my accident. 

Then there came to my mind the thought of 
a business opening which seemed to promise so 
much advantage to John, and of our great dis- 
appointment that it was lost through the unfair 
dealing of a supposed friend. Now through the 
glasses I was able to see plainly that the firm 
in which I so much wished to see my husband 
@ partner was on the verge of bankruptcy. 

So I went on from one subject to another, 
finding to each a brighter side than I had dis- 
cerned before. ‘‘The old man is right,” I 
thought, ‘I am a little near-sighted.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you are ready for stronger glasses,” 
he said, producing a pair of gold-bowed spec- 
tacles. ‘(They have more power than the 
others, and if your eyes are able to bear them, 
will enable you to see farther.” 

As I adjusted the gold bows, my gaze fell 
upon a portrait which hung over the mantel. 
It was a life-like picture of my precious Charley. 
How many times during these ten months I 
have lived over the last sad days of his bright 
young life! How many times with breaking 
heart I had watched the deathly pallor spread 
over that noble brow, and the breath grow ] 7ell 8 
fainter and fainter! Ah! I must have been | keeps a position. bie al pastry pap 
very near-sighted ; for now I could plainly see ene fruit = those of being thoroughly Aoi 
hovering around the bed a beautiful angel | this is much better than taking the pie dish out 
with radiant countenance and outstretched | and placing it on the top of the range, which 
arms, and in the luminous vista beyond, dimly | causes the pastry to becomesodden. There are 
outlined, a figure of divine sweetness and always sure to be some scraps of pastry over. 
majesty. When I thought of a snow-covered ig aes el placed Big si ie Pies 
mound in the cemetery, I beheld my boy with CET oe Te ee ee ee araecomer de 
beaming eyes and glowing cheeks, the very 


cheese cakes, &c. For this purpose the 
pastry should be rolled out very thinly. Or 
picture of health and happiness, in the midst of 
a company of the noble and beautiful and 


‘‘ JERSEY WONDERS” 

: ‘ be made from it as follows. Roll out 
blessed who have crossed that mysterious line rie ialeny inal 
which divides this world from the next. ie yaa to: Shinknaes Sk ee ae 

‘‘ Yes, I will take the glasses,” I said. ‘‘ It 


Cut out in rounds with yee cutter. With a 
is so much better to look at the other side!” 


knife cut four parallel lines in each round. 
As I spoke the outer door shut with a bang. 


Take the two ends, turn them downwards, 
and pass each upward again, bringing them 
It was only John and the children returning 
from the New Year’s entertainment. 


well through the second cut, this will form 4 
“Tt is too bad we have made so much 


true lover’s knot. Drop each wonder into 
hot fat, turn carefully, as being light they 
noise,” said John. ‘ We didn’t know you were 
asleep.” 


will certainly float on the top. As soon as 
‘Was 1?” I replied, looking around quite 


browned evenly, lift out with wire spoon, drain 
on paper. Will keep in a tin box for some 
bewildered. The spectacles pedlar was nowhere 
to be seen. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
By Katie Ovutton. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 
PASTRY MAKING.—Continued. 
SHORT CRUST. 


Tus is the simplest form of pastry, 
economical, and as it is quickly and ee Ed llleng 
I ghould advise beginners Meaeoing Sow to make 
it before attem “st the more difficult kinds, 
But simple as it is, it also requires 
careful handling. To make it, half the quantity 
of shorten to the amount of flour is 
generally , and this makes a very good 
pastry, though a little more or less will do ag 
a richer or more economical crust is required, . 
This pastry is generally used for fruit tarts. 

Rub the shortening into the flour with the 
tips of the fingers, the coolest part of the hands, 
When completely rubbed in, the flour should 
look like bread crumbs. A pinch of salt is an 
improvement, and if liked a teaspoonful of 
castor sugar. The question now arises should 
baking powder be used or not? 

If the aged is going to be eaten as soon ag 
cooked, I think it is an improvement, but if 
not it tends to make it flabby. This, however, 
can be rectified by heating the pastry up again. 
Make a —_—_ o. Se flour Saleh with cold 
water, and the yolk of an egg sili beaten, 
which, however, can be dispensed with. Stir 
with a knife, which is cooler than a wooden 
spoon. Do not make the dough too moist, 
but sufficiently so to roll out comfortably. 
Turn out on a well-floured board or slab, flour 
your rolling pin and roll out quickly and 
firmly. Short crust should only be rolled out 
once; try and get it into the desired shape. If 
for a "Feait tart, line the edge of the 
dish with strips of pastry, which should be 
brushed with water to make it adhere. 
The fruit should be packed in tidily, no 
rough corners and as high as possible in 
the centre. Brush the lined edge with 
water, cover with the pastry, pressing it firmly 
together, hold the dish on your left hand, take 
a sharp knife in your right hand and trim it 
round from the under side. The edge may be 
ornamented with a cutter, with pastry 
leaves or in any way desired. The oven should be 
very hot, which makes the pastry rise well and 


Gur Short Story. 


THE SPECTACLES 
PEDLAR. 


By Ey Totman. 


** No, I don’t wish for anything,” I said in reply 
‘to the question of an old man who called at my 
door last New Year's Eve. Having been im- 
posed on many times; having bought bottles 
-of cement which was no better than so mich 
‘water, and of furniture polish which was worse, 
‘and numerous other articles which were of no 
earthly use, at last I made up my mind to 
have nothing to do with pedlars or agents 
of any kind. But a second glance con- 
vinced me that my present caller was no 
ordinary person. His long white beard gave 
ihim a venerable aspect. His eyes were deep- 
get and luminous. His expression was that of 
aman who had tasted life’s joys and sorrows 
and had extracted sweetness from both. I was 
#0 impressed by his appearance that it didn’t 
‘occur to me that it was a singular time for a 
ypedlar to call, and notwithstanding the fact 
‘that I was alone in the house, John and the 
children having gone to a New Year’s enter- 
tainment for the Snnday-school, I felt no 
hesitation about admitting this stranger. He 
fastened a searching but sympathetic gaze 
“upon me as I resumed my easy chair before the 
-fire. 

‘You are somewhat near-sighted, madam, I 
“perceive,” he said at last, drawing from a small 
‘bag « pair of silver-bowed spectacles. 

‘You were never more mistaken,” I replied. 
‘My eyesight is perfectly good. I can easily 
.read this fine print newspaper by lamplight.” 

_ “Nevertheless,” responded the old man in a 
‘manner so gentle and courteous it was im- 
‘possible to be vexed, ‘“ most of us have a some- 
-what defective vision, and consequently get 
-only a partial and imperfect view. Now these 
:glasses will enable you to see, not only the side 
‘nearest to you, but the other side as well. If 
you will kindly test them, I am sure you will 
-find their use a great advantage. Please call to 
umind some event of the past year that disturbed 
-or annoyed you. Do not select anything of too 
-gerious a nature, as this is your first trial, and 
your,eyes not being accustomed to the use of 
-these, or indeed, as you say, of any lenses, the 
-effect might be merely to produce a blur.” 

I took the offered glasses, and the old man 
-turned away, as if to give me opportunity to 
-reflect, and became apparently absorbed in con- 
templating the fire upon the hearth. 

It was not difficult to recall vexations and 
trials. Indeed, I had been engaged in that very 
-common but unprofitable occupation when 
interrupted by the old man’s knock. As I 

found myself growing hot over the thought of 
-the meanness of my neighbour in setting his 
.dog upon my pet cat, poor Toodles, I adjusted 
the spectacles to my nose. Much to my sur- 
‘prise, I now beheld Toodles in the act of 
.dissecting one of my neighbour's chickens. ‘‘ He 
-was not without some shadow of an excuse, 
-then,” I thought, as I looked upon the irrascible 
old gentleman himeelf, at that moment sitting 
alone in his great house, looking quite feeble 
and forlorn. He was evidently failing in mind 
and body, and yet he was without wife or child 
to care for him in his declining years. My 
indignation softened into sympathy. 
“ Poor old man,” I murmured, I think I will 
invite him to dine with us to-morrow. He 
‘must be so lonely with only servants in the 
house.” 


time. 
BOILED PASTRY. 


This is a very economical and nourishing 
pastry. It should be remembered that children 
who turn with disgust from fat will often eat it 
when presented in the form of boiled pastry. 
Only the very best fat should be tfsed, and beef 
suet is preferable to mutton; it is more diges- 
tible and appetising. Mutton suet suggests 
tallow candles. Kidney suet is the nicest. 
Should Hugon’s beef suet he used, less will do 
than of the ordinary kind, as there is no waste 
in it. Shred the suet very finely, using about 
half the amount to the quantity of flour required. 
A little breadcrumbs mixed with the flour is 8 
great improvement, and a small quantity © 
1 mashed potatoes is, in Ireland, a frequent am 


WHERE many girls are associated, without 
intercourse with boys or grown women, hypo- 
crisy and humbug are certain to be engendered ; 
but this malignant moral growth is less obser- 
vable at large public schools than at boarding 
schools, where all know one another intimately, 
and the mental atmosphere is so close that a 
separate individual scarcely dares to think her 
own thoughts in the darkness of the night for 
fear of being discovered by her comrades and 
] sent to Coventry. 
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ble addition. A pinch of salt is indis- 
pensable, and a little g powder makes 
the pastry lighter. A very good crust may be 
made for an 


APPLE DUMPLING 


as follows :—Shred v finely four ounces of 
Hugon’s suet. Mix a teaspoonful of baking 
powder into eight ounces of flour, adding four 
ounces of breadcrumbs, four ounces of mashed 
potatoes, & pinch of salt and the suet. Mix all 
thoroughly, make into a dough with cold water, 
turn out on a floured board, knead into shape 
and roll out to the thickness of quarter of an 
inch. Line a well-greased pudding bowl with 
this, reserving @ piece for the top. Fill in with 
half of the prepared apples or any other fruit, 
add flavouring an pis then the rest of the 
fruit, wet the edges with water, put on the top 
piece of ari pressing the edges firmly 
ther. ring a pudding cloth out of water, 
flour it well, tie over the basin, fastening the 
ends of it over the top so as to be well out of 
the water, and steam in boiling water for three 
hours. It is bas important that anythin, 
suet should 


containin, be thoroughly’ we 
cooked. ‘This pastry is suitable for a beefsteak 
pudding. 


BACON ROLY POLY, 


which is a nourishing and economical dish, may 
be made as follows :—-Make a crust of six ounces 
of flour, two ounces of breadcrumbs, a pinch of 
salt, half a teaspoonful of baking powder, three 
ounces of suet, and a little cold water. Roll 
out to a quarter of an inch. Have ready a 

uarter of a pound of cooked bacon cut into 

ice, mix with this a quarter of a pound of raw 
potatoes cut up, a little pepper and a little salt. 
It must be remembered that with bacon not 
much salt will be required. Spread this mix- 
ture over the prepared pastry. Roll it up, turn 
over the ends so as to keep the mixture well in, 
place in-a well-floured pudding cloth, tie firmly 
at both ends, and boil for two hours. Turn 
out on a hot dish, and serve with a good gra 
poured round. This dish costs about 8d., is 
with the addition of some vegetables would be 
sufficient for four grown people or five 
children. 

I have occasionally used the term ‘ shorten- 
ing” in this article, for the fat, be it 
butter, lard, or dripping. I myself always use 
butter, and good butter. Being Irish, I suppose 
I have a rooted objection to anything else; not, 
I hope, on account of the national tendency to 
extravagance, but because it makes the nicest 


Pent uite recently nobody in Ireland ever 
dreamed of using anything else, probably on 
account of the comparative cheapness of butter 
in this country. Many years ago, on the 
occasion of my first visit to England, I 
remember writing home as a great piece of 
news that lard was used in the making of 
pastry. I believe I looked upon it as a rather 
spiel peeps and original idea, and quite in 
accordance with the English character of turn- 
ing everything to advantage. This, of course, 
does not apply to boiled pastry, for which bee/, 
not mutton, suet is the proper shortening. 


DELICIOUS PASTRY 


is easily made without the use of either yeast 
or baking powder by employing 


BROWN & POLSON’S PAISLEY FLOUR. 


It is a new preparation of Brown & Pelson’s 
Corn Flour, to be used one part with six to eight 
of ordinary flour for raising and improving 
scones, cakes, pastry and household bread. No 
yeast or raising powder is then required, and 
crisp short pastry, as well as delicious scones, 
rolls and fancy bread can be made, which will 
cost less than at the baker’s, be certainly free 
from deleterious or useless additions which 
some bakers use, and yet be as nice as the best 
confectioner’s productions, if ordinary care be 
employed by the cook. ‘ Paisley Flour,” too, 


FISH FRESH FROM SEA.—7 lbs. 2s.; 10 Ibs. 
9s. 6d. Choice selection, ready cleaned, rail paid. 
Basket Smoked Fish, 2s. Honesty guaranteed. Contracts 
made. Mention this paper. 

“The Albert ” Cash Fish Supply Co., Grimsby Docks. 


tak’ him, Jenny. 
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adds materially to the bulk of the flour, and so 
makes the flour ge much further than when 
yeast is used. It is so easily distributed 
through the other materials that it makes the 
preparation of the dough quite simple; and it 
so assists the process of rai at with a 
very little care a successful result is assured. 
Used with ordinary flour or breadcrumbs in 
above-mentioned proportions, also, it makes a 
great improvement in puddings (boiled, 
steamed, or baked), as it prevents soddenness, 
and makes them lighter and more easily 


ia, rinse 

essrs. Brown & Polson are so convinced 
that a trial will prove the advantages of 
Paisley Flour to cooks that they offer to send 
samples to any of ‘our friends who would like 
to have one, if they send their names and 
addresses on a post-card, mentioning that they 
have seen this offer in the Woman’s SIGNAL, to 
Messrs. Brown & Polson, Queen Victoria-street, 
London, E.C., and we hope many will accept 
this liberal offer. 


THE WOMEN’S EASTER 
MESSAGE. 


Tue Morning rose upon the mountains cold ; 
But igh the Temple’s turrets caught the 
ioht, 


Three women went forth from a sleepless 


night— 
With hearts aglow with love as molten gold, 
To minister in death—by love made bold— 
To Him whose life had made their own lives 
bright, 
Who now seemed hid for ever from their 


sight ; 
They seek His tomb opprest with grief untold. 
‘‘ Not here, but risen,” so the angel said, 
The wondrous news uplifted heart and head, 
New life surged through them, as with joy they 


8 
That others sorrowing might be comforted. 


O, Churches of the Living{Christ, to-day 
That “Christ is risen,” let_each life convey. 
Annie Clegg. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


Tur Report oF Sir CHARLES A. CaMERON, M.D. 
‘‘ Department of the Medical Officer of Health, 
and Public Analyst. 
‘‘ Public Health Office, 
‘‘ Cork Hill, City Laboratory, 
‘© 17, Castle Street, Dublin, 
‘March 26th, 1898. 

‘‘T have examined specimens of Vi-Cocoa, 
and have obtained satisfactory results. I find 
it to consist of nutritive materials of high value, 
and possessin, eeable flavour. Vi-Cocoa is 
easily digested. It is not usual for preparations 
sold under the name of Cocoa or Chocolate to 
contain so much albuminous (muscle-forming) 
material as Vi-Cocoa contains—namely, the 
high proportion of 16} per cent. As the article 
is nutritious and well-flavoured, I have no 
hesitation in recommending it. 

‘CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., 

“© Ex-President and Professor of 
Hygiene, Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Ireland, Chief Medical 
Officer of Health for Dublin.” 

A little book containing the reports of the 
very highest medical experts and analysts in 
the United Kingdom, showing the advantages 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa over all other food 
products will be forwarded post free on applica- 
tion (a postcard will do) to any address. Also 
dainty sample tin. Address: Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa (1898), Ltd., 60, 61 and 62, Bunhill-row, 
London, E.C. 


ee 


True Love.—A girl was in doubt as to 
whether she should accept or refuse a lover. 
“Gang and listen to what the kirk bells say,” 
was the shrewd advice given. ‘* Well, what do 
they say?” the girl was asked when she came 
back. ‘The bells said, ‘Tak’ him, Jenny ; 
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Current Netus 


FOR: AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Yet another example of the Queen's tact and 
kindness is forthcoming. Owing to the sudden: 
death of Madame Pieri, wife of Captain Pieri, 
of the 6th Chasseurs, who uently com- 
manded the guard of honour at the Excelsior 
Hotel Regina, Colonel Carington, by royal 
command, has written to General Gebhart, 
Military Governor of Nice, to inform Captain 
Pieri of the Queen’s sympathy, expressing the- 
Queen’s intention to send a wreath to be 
deposited on Madame Pieri’s tomb. Her 
Majesty’s kindness has produced a great. 
impression in all auanters. 


Lady Mabel Howard has been elected a rural’ 
councillor for Greystoke, in the Penrith Union. 


Mrs. Delia Parnell, mother of the late Mr. 
Parnell, died recently at her residence, Avon- 
dale, as the result of severe burns which she 
accidentally sustained. She was the daughter: 
of Admiral Stewart, of the United States Navy, 
and was in her 80th year. Parnell’s antagonism 
to England was the result of her early teaching, 
and was ‘ striking illustration of a mother’s 
influence over the son's character. 

* * 


Women’s Procressive Union.—Miss Camp- 
bell-Lang, President of the Women’s Inter- 
national Progressive Union, held an At. 
Home for that Union recently at St. James’s 
Hall. An entertainment of music and recita- 
tions was ae Before the close of the 
meeting Madlle. Adrienne Veigelé, the founder: 
and hon. secretary of the Union, stated that. 
the Union was conducted on strictly non-party 
and non-sectarian lines, and that its chief object. 
was to lead women to think and take an interest. 
in all questions that tended to progress, thus 
preparing them, as it were, for other societies, 
most of which only take up one particular 
subject. * * * 

Lecture BY THE Wire or Mr. E. J. 
GrirrirH, M.P.—The accomplished wife of 
Mr. Ellis Griffith, the Member for Anglesea, 
lectured charmingly last week at the Royal 
Medical Institution, Hanover Square, on 
‘Welsh Music.” Mrs. Ellis Griffith was a few 
years ago in the front rank of professional 
singers, under her maiden name of Miss Mary 
Owen. She was then, through illness, obliged 
to relinquish the profession, to which, however, 
she now thinks of returning. She dealt with 
the history of Welsh folk-music from its earliest 
origins, her lecture being copiously illustrated 
by solos and part-songs, in which she was 
assisted by Miss Marion Evans, Mr. William 
Davies, and Mr. Emlyn Davies. Mrs. Griffith’s 
voice showed no signs of having suffered from 
her period of illness. The Queen’s harpist, Mr. 
John Thomas, also took part in the programme, 
In the absence of Lord Kenyon, the Hon. H. L. 
Bruce presided. 

* * 

AprRpARE Hatt for Women Students at 
the Welsh University.—At a meeting of the 
governors of Aberdare Hall, Cardiff. Miss 
Kate Hurlbatt was appointed principal. Miss 
Kate Hurlbatt, who is a sister of the late 
principal, has had a distinguished collegiate 
career, entering Somerville College, Oxford, in 
1884, and in 1886 taking the Oxford University 

ass examination for women in modern history, 
Patin, and French, with distinction in the first 
subject. She remained at Oxford until 1887, 
doing further work in history and the theory 
and practice of education. From 1887 to 1889 
she was assistant-mistress in St. John’s College 
for Girls at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. In 1893, 
Miss Hurlbatt obtained the post of assistant- 
mistress in the Wimbledon School of the Girls’ 
Public Day School Company. At this institu- 
tion the forms under her charge were the lower 
fifth and upper fourth, and her special subjects 
were literature and history. In 1895 Miss 
Hurlbatt left Wimbledon cn her appointment 
as lady superintendent of Queen Margaret's 
Hall, the hall of residence for women students 
of the University of Glasgow, where she 
remained until last autumn. Since that time 
Miss Hurlbatt has resided at St. Andrews, N.B., 
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St. Andrews University. 
* * * 


Tue Empress Evcenie has celebrated her 
‘seventy-second birthday on the 5th of this 


Marie, A. Belloc, appears 
‘She was the sssond Rough ier 


Jan 


, 1858, she, acco: to Miss Belloc, 
rding 

E 

iF 


"husband's family she has been allowed to keep 


‘the many interesting relics of the great 
thered together by 


‘Napoleon, which were 
‘Napoleon the Third and herself during the 
‘Second Empire. These include Napoleon the 


Ottoline 
Bentinck, has attended Professor 
Ritchie’s class in logic and metaphysics in 


y 
in Saint Peter's. 
of the Count de 
Grandee, who was a descendant 


to be the most beautiful woman in 

. At the present time she is living at 
i aeuciciiah, half way between Sandhurst and 
Aldershot. By an arrangement with her 


they are taking the bread out of the mouths of 
those much better suited to the task. Any 

making this kind 
of work her business in life should realise that 
linguist she can command the 


young lady who contemplates 


if she is a 
very best of salaries.” 
‘ * -*e * 

An Armentan Missionary. — Amo e 
visitors at present to London is Miss Mellinger 
the American evangelist, who has been 
missio work in Armenia for more than ten 
a. lady was in Armenia during the 

kish massacres of the unfortunate people, 
and she is now in London appealing for aid for 
the widows and children left homeless and 


-| impoverished, numbering thousands. Miss 
arriage Mallinger 
‘Napoleon, which was celebrated on the 30th of 


, like most American women speakers, 
attempts no oratory, nor does she aim at sensa- 
tional effects, but in a a very direct 
manner tells her story. With a map on the 
wall behind her, showing in red patches the 
cities and villages, or in some instances merely 
the sites, with piles of ruins, Miss Mellinger 
brings home her subject to her audiences. It 
is awful to think of young children, with clothes 
worn to rags, wandering about the hills in 
small parties, sleeping in holes of the moun- 
tains, and eating any kind of wild plants or 


First's cam: kit, and some very valuable | food they can pick up, spending the winter 
miniatures. The nce Imperial’s study at | thus, without a shelter or a friend, both parents 
-Campden Place, Chislehurst, has been carefully | ha been murdered. The missionaries of 


‘reconstituted by the Empress, and in an ebon 
-cabinet is preserved everything connected with 
“the Prince’s last fatal journey. 


THE scORCHERESS has had a practical lesson 
‘at Bournemouth. Lady Attfield summoned Miss 
Bastable, Bournemouth, for not having given 
of her approach when riding a Bicycle. 
‘Lady Attfield was crossing a Bournemouth 
-street when she was knocked down by Miss 
“Bastable’s machine, sustaining severe injuries. 
‘She brought the case forward on public grounds, 
believing careless and incompetent riding of 
noiseless machines to be “a curse,” especially 
in health resorts like Bournemouth, with so 
many invalids. The oo concurred, 
imposing a penalty of five illings and costs. 


JUBILEE OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, LonDoN.— 
‘On the 1st of May and the following days the 
-Jubilee of Queen’s College, in Harley-street, 
will be celebrated by a commemoration worthy 
-of the first women’s college, established in 1848, 
and of the great men who started it. Many 
~names' of distinction occur in the list of its 
pee and professors. Among them Arch- 
‘bishop Trench, Deans Stanley and Plumptre, 
‘Charles Kingsley, John MHullah, Sterndale 
Bennett, and George Richmond. Every in- 
formation can be secured from Miss Crondace, 
“lady resident, 45, Harley-street. 

* 


FLorRENTINE Woo.. — Miss Dixon, who 
recently translated Petrarch’s letters, is busy 
-in Florence collecting material for a paper on 
the medieval Florentine wool trade which she 
‘has promised to read before the Royal History 
Society in June. It is to be hoped that Miss 
“Dixon will give the results of her research 
- elsewhere also; for although we all know that 
Florence was celebrated for her woollen 
and silken goods and her brocades, we really 
“know little more. It is only by studying the 
methods of these wise and cunning medieval 
manufacturers that we can hope to improve 
our home goods. 
‘has witnessed a ead decadence in dress material. 

x * 


TYPE-WRITING CLERKS.—The Pall Mall 
- Gazette very truly observes that ‘It is due, no 
doubt, to typewriting and shorthand that so 
many avenues have been opened to girls in the 
-City of London; but it is very much to be 
- deplored that, whereas these were employments 
peculiarly well suited to gentlewomen who, from 
their position, education, and general knowledge 
of the world, had far more aptitude than their 
poorer sisters, a number of poor women are 
- entering this field of labour who would have 
been far better off in their original posi- 
tion of domestic servants, for which 
there is always a demand. The _ con- 
-sequences are, their lack of culture and 
- education brings the work into discredit, and 


For, after all, this sient 


the different Churches are setting the women 
to work in houses together, and trying to sell 
their embroidery for them. 

~"* & 


FRENCHWOMEN’S PROGRESS.— Women areslowly 
obtaining a few rights in France. A short time 
they were permitted to act as witnesses in 


a legal sense and to sign wills and other legal 


documents. They are now to be allowed to 
take part in the administration of the charities 


and hospitals in Paris, being made eligible for 


the higher council of the Assistance Publique. 
This concession has been extended to the sex 
who have contributed most largely to the 
charitable funds, and have .taken part in 
house-to-house visitation, after a report by 
Dr. Napias, who eulogised the work of women 
in connection with the administration of 
charity in England and the United States. 
He held up as a model to France Miss Florence 
Nightingale, and the governors of the Paris 
charities considered that France also could 
produce Florence Nightingales if they gave 
their women a chance in the work of organisa- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the effect of intro- 
ducing women to the management of the 
Assistance Publique will be to relieve it of some 
of the red tape with which it is hopelessly 
bound up, and which prevents it from rendering 
prompt relief in necessitous cases. Paris has 
no other system of organised r-law relief 
than this huge department provi es. 
« * 


Sirk Growinc ror Women.—During the 
year 1894 the New South Wales Parliament 
voted a special grant of £200 in aid of the 
Women’s Co- operative Silk - Growing and 
Industrial Association ; but it is in the extension 
of the plantations of white mulberry trees that 
the colonists must look for the real growth of 
the sericultural industry. A convincing effort 
in this direction has been made by the settlers 
of New Italy, near the Richmond River. These 
people comprise a number of Italian families, 
who came out in 1881 with the Marquis de Ray 
to settle on the island of New Testud! in 
Polynesia, and who, on the failure of their 
leader’s scheme of _ colonisation, made 
their way to New South Wales. These 
immigrants have planted successfully a con- 
siderable area with white mulberry trees, and 
have initiated the industry of silk production in 
the region of the northern rivers, with fair 
prospects of its future profitable development. 
The silk is spun by the caterpillars of the genus 
Phalena, of which the Phalena atlas produces 
the greatest quantity; but the Phalena 
bombyz is that commonly employed for this 
purpose in Europe. The best silkworms are 
obtained from Japan and Italy, the former 
being preferred when procurable. There can 
be no question that practical sericulturists, pos- 
sessing the requisite amount of capital, would 
find in New South Wales an extensive field. 
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Our Open Columns. 
[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 


the opinions expressed by correspond 
Discussion is invited on the subjects hen 
written upon.] 


MOURNING DRESS. 
To the Editor of the Woman's Sienat. 

Dear Mapam,—lIn your issue of March 17th 
you ask your readers to give their opinion upon 
the wearing of mourning. Some great man ig 
re to have said, ‘‘ Before you give your 
op! , first consider what it is worth ” ; there- 
fore I feel shy about addressing you on the 
subject. However, I will venture a few remarks, 
as it is a subject in which I have been much 
interested for some time. Some of my rela. 
tions and friends do not approve of weari 
anything different from their usual attire, an 
I have tried to look at the matter from their 
point of view, but, so far, I agree with you more 
than with them, for several reasons. 

Sir Benjamin Richardson was quite right to 
deplore the ‘‘ hugging of one’s sorrow,” which 
many beopis do, to the detriment of their 
mental and physical health ; nevertheless, I do 
not like to see a scarlet feather in a lady’s hat 
at a funeral, for instance. Bright colours seem 
a mockery when one’s spirits ought to be, and 
necessarily are, sad if anyone dear to} you has 
been taken away. 

Another strong reason for the wearing of 
mourning is that your friends may see at a 
glance (supposing they have not heard) that 

ou have lost some relation or friend, more or 
ess dear to you according to the depth of your 
mourning apparel, which prevents awkward 
questions and answers painful to give, if one’s 
sorrow is very fresh. 

I quite agree with you that very dee 
mourning is not necessary, and I think as mach 
white, either alone or with the black dress, 
should be worn as possible, more especially by 
children and young people.—I am, 
yours truly, Nina Cox. 

Hagley Road, Birmingham. 

March 28th, 1898. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Dear Mapam,—I respond with interest to 
your invitation to expression of views upon 
mo . 
It is true, as you say, that ‘all dress is 
symbolical,” and the dresses you especially 
name give as a rule a sense of pleasure and 
unconsciously of beauty in their adaptability to 
their proper uses. But the dress of dirty or 
hard work, whether of factory, kitchen, shop or 
road, conveys to ourselves as well as to others 
the symbol of more or less unwelcome and 
enthralling occupation. Hence we invariably 
doff it and don other when we wish to be or to 
feel agreeable. 

Now it seems to me that grief is a still more 
disagreeable experience, and its dress has not 
even the merit of adapting itself to its uses, 
unless it be to render its wearer useless (a8 
indulged grief does), and to make conspicuous & 
hideous black object, which terrifies children 
and obtrusively demands from adults either 
sympathy or seclusion. 

The very strongest argument against mourn- 
ing, especially in the case of widows, is its 
obtrusive, though customary and very thought- 
less, selfishness. True grief in its earliest 
stages can absorb no comfort, and in its later 
stages it needs none. Has it then any right 
to inflict a symbol of real or feigned sorrow 
upon this already too care-worn world? Is it 
not unworthy of that noble courage which 
should teach us to suffer in silence, and yet 
serve and be strong? The world instinctively 
resents and recoils from the useless intrusion 
of disagreeables, even while possibly expressing 
its deepest sympathy with them. Have we 
any right to increase its sorrow if real, or to 
tempt to a hypocritical semblance of it? Grief 
should be earnestly and quickly put away from 
ourselves as a foul disease, undermining our- 
selves and menacing others. 

If friends, and especially husbands and wives, 
were calmly and reasonably to decide and 
disseminate their opinions against mourning 
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i he whole of their lifetime, then the | 
eat ‘he outward signs when death comes 
would not even be open to discussion. It is 
folly and cowardice to shirk such questions 
until near or after death. This should be faced 
and prepared for during life, as a certainty 
needing more thought instead of less than is 

‘ven to ordinary business contingencies. This 
Fabit of calm consideration would deprive 
death of its grief and more than half its 


+R nen been urged that these trappings spare 
mourners many grief-stirring remarks. M. 
own observation goes to prove, to myself at 
least, that mourning weeds lead to many more 
remarks. A vicar’s and another gentleman's 
families of my acquaintance recently defied 
custom and extravagance in urging their rela- 
tives to use no signs of grief. As a result it 
was more respected, and more tenderly ap- 
croached by their friends, and it did not obtrnde 
tself upon outsiders. 

If, however, signs of grief should be thought 
necessary, I would suggest a tiny brooch of 
definite pattern and small value, say not 
exceeding half-a-crown, to be worn as a badge 
by men and women e. 

Your wise protest against mourning for 
children is most opportune. In their case it is 
not even subjectively symbolical, and it is as 
cruel as it is useless and ugly. 

In former district work I have seen whole 
families going short of bread for weeks for the 
mere sake of donning sentimental mourning, 
and this often for only distant relatives. These 
experiences roused. me to earnestly urge the 
duty upon all who could undoubtedly afford 
mourning gear to set an unmistakeable example 
of the contrary to the poor, who often dare not 
defy public opinion. Good example in such 
matters always filters downwards. 

There is much to regret that the clarion- 
-voiced teaching of the glorious Quakers on this 
‘gubjectfor more than two hundred years should 
have been so modified as to have lost the tone 
.of total prohibition, just when mourning was 
‘becoming a most blamable extravagance. 

Trusting that you will not think my remarks 
too long, or so unnecessary as to be unworthy 
of notice, and thanking you also for the healing 
and reforming tonic of your weekly labours 
for us,—I am, Madam, yours respectfully and 
gratefully, Exiza ANNIE Danson. 


The Pharmacy, Manor Park. 


COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT recently wrote to Mr. Cham- 
berlain drawing his attention to an appeal made 
by the Women’s Trade Union League on behalf 
of three girls who have been blinded by lead- 
Polsoning in the course of their work in the 
otteries. It was pointed out by the corre- 
spondent that it was ‘‘a scandal that the 
public should be called upon to make provision 
or workpeople rendered unable to earn their 
bread through the neglect of their employer,” 
and Mr. Chamberlain was asked whether this 
matter would be seriously considered when the 
Compensation for Accidents Act came into 
operation. The following reply has been 
received :—‘ January 27, 1898. Dear Sir,—I 
am directed by Mr. Chamberlain to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 26th inst. with 
regard to the case of three girls blinded by lead- 
poisoning in the course of their work in the 

otteries. I am to point out in reply that, if 
their injuries were caused, as you allege, 
through the neglect of their employer, they 
have a remedy already under the existing law; 
while if they were injured under circumstances 
over which the employer had no control, the 
new Act, when it comes into operation, affords 
& remedy in such cases.—I am, dear Sir, yours 
very truly, GERARD CraiG SELLAR.”’ 
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THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT 
96, Crawford Street, Baker Street, London, W. 


All Goods intended for Health and Progress are kept. 
Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household Re- 
Quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 
Post upon sending 1d. stamp. 
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7208—MissEs’ Bopice, 
7170—MisskEs’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT WITH FAN 
Back. 
While many and varied materials are in 


vogue for yo girls’ home wear, nothing 
quite equals fine cashmere. The costume 
shown is in soft silver gray, with sash and 
plastron of Roman ribbon in perfectly blended 
tones. 

The skirt is five-gored and fits smoothly over 
the hips, the fulness at the back being laid in 
backward-turning plaits to produce the fan 
effect. The trimming at the bottom consists of 
two narrow bias ruffles each headed with three 
bands of velvet ribbon of the same colour as 
the cashmere. The lining is nearsilk of the 
same tone, and there is an interfacing of hair- 
cloth five inches deep. 

The bodice is youthful and charming. The 
foundation is a fitted lining showing singse 
darts which close at the centre-front. The back 
is laid plain at the centre but is shirred at the 
shoulders and drawn down to the belt. The 
fronts are also shirred at the shoulders and 
drawn down to the belt over a plastron of the 
ribbon which is attached to the right side and 
hooks over on to the left beneath the cashmere, 
which, in turn, is invisibly hooked into place. 
The sleeves are snug-fitting the entire length 
and finished with frilled epaulettes at the 
shoulders, and a narrrow frill headed with 
bands of velvet ribbon at the wrists. At the 
neck is worn a stock collar of the ribbon, with 
upstanding frill of lace. A bow of ribbon is 
attached to each shoulder, and the sash is 
knotted at the left side. 

To make this bodice for a miss of fourteen 
years will require two and one-fourth yards of 
44-inch material. The pattern, No. 7203, is 
cut in sizes for misses of twelve, fourteen and 
sixteen years. The skirt calls for three and 
seven-eighths yards of the same width goods. 
The pattern, No. 7170, is cut in sizes for misses 
of twelve, fourteen and sixteen years. 

Any pattern will be posted to any address in 
Great Britain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in 
stamps by the Bazar Pattern Co. (Department 
W.), Belper. 


ARTISTIC DRESSMAKING 
CUTTING and FITTING 


Taught by Mrs. COPPING, 
High-class Dressmaker. 


For particulars apply, 41 AMPpTHILL SQUARE (near Euston), 
Lonvon. 
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THE NEW LEMONADE. 


2 Gallons for 41d. 


Many people suffer from extreme thirst during 
the hot weather. Messrs. Foster Clark & Co. 
have supplied the want that has so long been felt 
by making a concentrated lemonade, which is far 
more economical than the ordinary lemonade. 
It is made from the finest lemons, and the great 
advantage is that it is partly manufactured in 
Italy, in the midst of the lemon orchards. The 
lemons are taken direct from the trees to the 
factory to commence their transformation into 
the Eiffel Tower Lemonade. You can get thirty- 
two tumblers (or two gallons) for fourpence half- 
penny. If you cannot get it from your grocer, 
send sixpence to G. Foster Cuark & Co., No. 67, 
Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. Sole manu- 
facturers of ‘‘ E1rrei Tower Lemonape.” 
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MASON'S GINGER W ENCE.§ 


SA Sixpenny Bottle will, in six minutes, make sixty. 
% glasses of Delicious, Non-Alcoholic Wine. 


ce. E 
assorted, 1/3 ; Three, assorted, 1/8. Agents Wanted. 
NEWBALL AND MASON, NOTTINGHAM.® § 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


‘‘One of the most popular Corsetires of the 

resent day is Miss Sapues, of 211, Oxford Street. 

he thoroughly studies the uliarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.’—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


Please Note CHancE or Appress to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W 


», Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 8/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11, 8/11 


AW 
- fn First Fiur, 92 New Bond Street. 


McCALLUWM’S 
Cycling 
Kals. 


Navy Blue, or Fawn, 38.j 11d. 
All Wool, Fawn Beige, Ss. 11d. 
(State Size Corset Worn.) 

“Please send list of your Kals for 
Cycling. I am very pleased with those 


I had for ordinary wear.” 
A. J.—. 


Manchester, Sept. 29th, 1897. 
Address— 


| Manageress, KALS, LTD., 17, Stonehouse, PLYMOUTH. 
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XK iilke it?! 
It does me good 


Is the opinion of all who have tried “D.C.L.," which may be briefly described as 
FOOD of the highest order of excellence for nurging mothers, young children, invalids, 

--gnd all others who are weakly or who suffer from dyspepsia. In such cases it is strongly 
recommended by the medical faculty on account of its recuperative power and generally 
wholesome and nutritive properties. ‘ D.C.L.” demands the least’ possible effort on 
the part of the digestive organs, and as a substitute for solid food is unrivalled. 
“D.C.L.” Malt Extract is Sold in Tins and Bottles by Grocers and Chemists every- 
where. It can also be obtained combined with Cod Liver Oil, and in this form is 
highly recommended as a fortifier of the system against cold. Sole Manufacturers : 
; The Distillers Company, Limited, Edinburgh. 


HOVIS BREAD 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING BAKERS AND GROCERS. 


Ps Coe 


‘ 


improves the General Health. 
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6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits sent on receipt of Stamps, by 


‘ 
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§. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. Ny 

x 

ew Should any difficulty be experience in obtaining Hovis Bread, Biscuits and Flour, or if G 
what is eee be unsatisfactory, please write—in latter case enclosing sample, the whole cost of v 

which will be defrayed—to 8. Firron & Son. vf y 
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BUY FROM 
THE MANUFACTURER 
and Save the 
Middiemen’s Profits. 


SCOTCH TWEEDS. 
Newest & most atylah Patterns & Colours for Ladies’ 
evens, Golfing, &c. 


The warp and weft being of equal stren: 
finish a pure, the threads can be 
easil than from any other make of Linen. 


8 Qualities and 5 widths. Prices 93d. to 2s. 10d. 
Patterns from the appointed Agents. 
Costumes for cling, 

Large Patterns Post Free. 
ATHER MIutLS CO., SELEIRK,SCOTLAND, 


COMFORT 
CORSETS 


- NEW HARRISON. _ SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


Figure without Com; 
lal Klastie Sides. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE, 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) 


Knitted Corset & Cloth 


S Woman's Signal. 


of the 


OLD BLEACH LINENS FOR DRAWN THREAD WORK. 


and the | B x Z, Spanish Place, 
wn more | peturn for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 


aad 
COX & PAINTER, LTD., Linen Merchants, Malvern 
SS 


Our Newest Invention — Perfect | 
ression, through | 
Ladies should | 
not fail to write for our Illustrated List ! ; 
ing Co., 118, 

Mansfield Road, Nottingham.—Mention | 


Apri 7, 1898. 


|| GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 


Se 
| 


Wines. 


Ks MADEIRA, 

Price List, CONGRESs, 
650 Testimonials, &c., a 
ele ALY _s110- poune, 


RED ALICANTE, 
MUSCAT, MARSALA. 
Reputed Pints,14s.to 20s.per dos. 


ay Reputed Quarts,24s.t0 860.per dos, 
RO Sseetenss 
$ 


receipt of 2s. 64., by 
MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON COURT, LONDON, W. 


F.WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
de Recommended by the Unfermented Wine Dept..B.W.T.4, 


English & Continental. 


core SCHOOLS. 
Se as ee Highly recommended. 
-GIRLS' SCHOOLS. gees sou 220-2200. 


| Prospectus and reliable information gratis of Editresss 
| Our Sisters, 158 Strand, W.C. 
| 
State district preferred, pupil’s age, limit of fees. 
Our Sisters, an illustrated Magazine devoted to the 
interest of women irrespective of class and creed. 


Specimen copy, post free, three halfpenny stamps. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| JUST PUBLISHED. 


'DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
; By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1|- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


as 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 0 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and: the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSOR 
Manchester Square, London, W., ip 


Science of a New Life, 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


A book well worth possessing by every thoughtful man 
and woman. 
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natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic | 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use & 

finely-flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product which, 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of | 


conférring a lasting 
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benefit not only upon yoursell, 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the | eibbed or plain, | Upon your children. Every thinking man and woman 
place. Its neiple being a gentle nerve stimulant, | GLOVES end CLOTHING | should study this work. 
supplies the needed ene without unduly exciting the | in WOOL, SILK. 
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“THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday, 


Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


all 
The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C hree ths 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six..months for 3s. 3d. or for one Yeat for 6a. FP ee a ea oe 
SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount, 
as stated above, addressed :— 


system. Sold only in labelled Tins. If unable to obtain it | 
of your tradesman a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps. | $8 GOLD MEDALS,1or 
HARRISON 


JAMES EPPS & 00., Homeopathic Chemists, London. | 
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To the Manager, ‘“WOMAN’S SIGNAL,” 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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